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FOREWORD 



The chief purpose of this "^^Quortermoster Handbook^^ 
is to provide our Army instructors with o concise 
and non-technical discussion of teaching methods. 
This Handbook was prepared after conferences with 
instructors and training directors had indicated a 
considerable need for such a treatment of the subject. 

The basic principles of Army training are out- 
Uned in FM 21-S ^^MiUtary Training.^^ The ^^Methods 
of Teaching^^ has been prepared as a supple- 
ment to the materials presented in this field manual. 
Various topics such as the analysis of instructional 
materials, the teaching-learning process, lesson plan- 
ning, selection and use of various teaching methods, 
and the work of training directors are discussed in a 
concise manner but in sufficient detail to provide 
guidance in meeting everyday training problems. 

For a more detailed discussion of various training methods, consult in 
addition to FM 21-5 the following manuals: FM 21-6, FM 21-7 "List of 
Publications for Training;" TM 1-1000 Vocational Teaching;" 
TM 1 1-450 "The Training of Signal Communication Personnel;" and 
OS 9-41 "Manual for Ordnance Instructors." Valuable information will 
be found in such mimeographed publications as "Training the Army 
Instructor," prepared by the Signal Corps Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, "Instructor Training Program for Motor Transport Schools," pre- 
pared by the Holabird Motor Transport School, and the materials 
prepared by the Teacher Training Department of the Armored Force 
School. A selected, annotated bibliography is presented in Appendix II. 

Acknowledgment is mode to the contributions of the 
Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, various 
Services of the Services of Supply, the United States 
Office of Education, General Motors Photographic 
Section and the many Army instructors and training 
directors who provided valuable suggestions. 
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X PURPOSE AND SCOPE. This manual is designed for Q M 
instructors and training directors. Whether you are an officer, an 
enlisted man, or a civilian, your work as an instructor or training director 
is vital to the successful prosecution of this vyar- Marshal Foch wrote: 



Our Arm^ is now th e jnakst it ainim organization Army 
traSwig*^^ of life 

the required military skills and knowledge in the shortest possible 
period of time. The demand Jot spec J colls ^ o r the mml direct and efficient 
methods of Irainin^ . Tht objective of this manual is to provide Quarter^ 
master mstructors with a guide to sound teaching methods and their 
most effective application. ' 
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2L Tmr TEACHING PBOCES8. (a) To use a simple illus- ^ , ^ ^^^^ 
tration» how could you teach a new recruit to fire a rifle? 

You itught just fejLf Aim AoMT 





From your own experience you know that 
words alone would not be enough. Even if the 
soldier listened attentively and you told him 
in detail all he would need to know in order 
to fire a rifle» he probably would have little 
success when he tried to carry your instruc- 
tions into practice. 

Or you might show him hovir ^ 

While the demonstration of correct procedures 
would be helpful, it is unlikely that the soldier 
would be able to fire the rifle with any degree 
of proficiency unless he possessed the excep- 
tional ability to master the process merely by 
observing your demonstration closely. 

Agoiti, jrou might have him ^^leoum hy doing^^ 

You might give him a rifle and ask him to fire 
it, but unless he had some previous experience 
he would make numerous errors before getting 
on the right track. 

In iaeh of tliest cases the soldier might learn 
how to fire the rifle if he were given sitfBolent 
time* in fact he might learn entirely without your 
heipi howevery this would be a very slow and 
uncertain irooetit 

{h) HOW SHOULD YOU TEACH RIFLE FIRING? Your job is to 
teach the soldier to fire a rifle successfully in the shortest possible 
period of time. 

Start by creating a desire to ham. Point out the importance and value 
of being able to fire a rifle accurately. 

Tell him and show him the essential things to do and to avoid in order 
to fire the rifle properly • Proceed logically from tKe Xasic and 
elementary to the more technical and advanced steps involved. 
Define technical terms. 
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errors and suggest improvements. ^ ..w- . - . 




^^^^^^^^ ^ ii $ed^ put each \VES iiseci at the proper poiot and in a ddfinite rdation^p 
tiTSJe other j^^^ 




3- PREPARING TO TEACH, Before you can teach even the 
simplest processes you must get ready to instruct This is the first im- 
portant step in teaching any lesson. You must analyze the ideas, duties, 
jobs, processes, or information to be taught. You must break down the 
subject matter into units that can be taught efficiently. You must be able 
to organize the materials involved in a logical manner, grouping the 
materials around **^ey points' or ''core* ideas. In addition, the materials 
must be arranged in a manner which will enable the student to learn most 
readily. If you do not have the subject matter thoroughly under your 
control you are not **free" to teach. You cannot give proper attention 
to the learning problems of your students. 



4. ORDERLY TEACHING PROCEDURE, (a) After the 
necessary preparation has been made, best results will be secured if the 
lesson is taught in an orderly progressive fashion. Most instructors use 
the following five steps in teaching a lesson: 

Prepare the students to learn. Command their attention and 
capture their interest. Make them want to learn; establish the 
**will to learn." Relate the new ideas or skills to their previous 
training and experience. Point out the importance of the lesson; 
demonstrate the significance of the new ideas, skills, or information 
for meeting practical military situations in battle. 

Present the new materials of the lesson. As soon as the proper 
mterest has been aroused, present the new materials to be learned 
by the use of the most direct methods. Consider both the relation- 
ship between the various points to be taught and the order in 
which the students are most likely to master them. 

Apply the new materials of the lesson. Give the students ample 
opportunity to apply the new knowledge. Correct errors im- 
mediately. Drill the students in order to guarantee mastery of the 
lesson. 

_ Test the students in order to determine their progress. Have 
them perform without assistance and guidance. Use performance 
tests, written tests, or oral questions and answers in order to 
evaluate their progress. 
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Review and summarize the materials of the lesson. Conduct a 
critique on the entire lesson. Correct any errors made by the 
students and clarify any points of uncertainty. If necessary, repeat 
certain phases of the lesson in order to be sure that the students 
have mastered them. 

(b) Sometimes the procedures outlined above for teaching a lesson are 
condensed into four steps by combining testing and critique steps. This 
has been called the **Four Step Teaching Process." 



STEPS IN TRAINING 



Step 

Plonning ond 
AncilTtis 



I. INSTRUCTOR'S PREPARATION 
Purpose 



To prepare instructor to teach 
effectively. 



How 
Accomplished 



Estimate of training situation 
in terms of mission or objec- 
tive, time, analysis of subject 
matter, personnel, equipment, 
and obstacles. Develop plan 
to meet training situation. Pre- 
pare materials and equipment. 



Steps 

Preporolion of 
Student 



Presentotioii 



Aiiplicatioii 



II. TEACHING THE LESSON 
Purpose 



To prepare student for instruc- 
tion, establish a teaching base, 
and provide motivation for 
learning. 

To present new ideas, informa- 
tion, skills, and procedures. 



To enable learner to apply new 
knowledge under guidance of 
instructor. 



How 
Accomplished 



Indicate military importance 
of lesson. Relate lesson to pre- 
vious experiences of student 
and to earlier lessons. 

Lectures or talks. Conferences 
and discussions. Demonstra- 
tions and illustrations. 

Individual student perform- 
ance. Group performance. 
Coach-and-pupil method. Ap- 
plicatory tactical and practical 
exercises. 



Testing 



Review and 
Critique 



To test learner's skill and 
knowledge in order to verify 
results of the learning-teaching 
process. 

To summarize and review prin- 
cipal points of the lesson. To 
clarify all remaining problems. 



Performance tests. Essay or 
objective examinations. Ques- 
tion and answer periods. 



Conferences or review sessions. 
Question and answer periods. 
Demonstration of proper meth- 
ods of procedure. 
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In FM 21-5, "Military Training," the principal steps or mechanisms of 
instruction are outlined as follows: 

1. Prepuration. *v All of these mechanisms are included in the 

2. Explanation. I procedure outlined in illustration on Page 7. 

I We have separated the instructor's preparation 

3. Demonstration. I f^^^ preparation of the students to learn. 

4. Application. | Explanation and demonstration have been 

e P a2 I combined in the presentation step since both 

9. ttxaniination. ■ i i.*^ ..'.i ^^i 

I may be used m presentmg the new materials 

6. Discussion. of the lesson. 

(c) Often the steps outlined above involve rather elaborate procedures. 
For example, preparing yourself to teach may necessitate comprehen- 
sive job analyses. Presentation may involve extensive lecturing on 
highly technical subjects or complicated demonstrations. Applications 
may involve field exercises and maneuvers or complex operations in the 
machine shop. Nevertheless, the same basic processes are involved. 
By following them you should increase the effectiveness of your 
instruction. 

5. HOW STUDENTS LEARN, (a) Channels of Learning. 
Learning is accomplished through th e five senses of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smelL (Tests show that an individual learns primarily through 
his sense of sight — on an average about 85%.) The student receives a 
stimulus through his senses which provides an impression and in turn 
results in some response in the form of a mental, physical or combined 
reaction. He will learn, and remember longest, that which has the 
greatest stimulating force, and which occurs most frequently. To a 
large extent, learning is a habit-forming process. Sound training, how- 
ever, involves developing initiative and correct habits of thinking as well 
as conditioning the soldier tor automatic responses. He should be 
trained to adjust rapidly to unpredictable situations. 

(b) LAWS OF LEARNING. There are several principles or **laws" of 
learning which every instructor should understand. 

The Law of Exercise. The moreJreQuentlu an act is repeated 
the more quickly a habit is established . The development of physical 
requires repetition processes involved. One experience 

or performance is not sufficient to build a well established habit. 
Similarly, points of information or ideas are seldom mastered by 
going over the materials once. Repetition is necessary. 

The Law of Effect. This principle refers to the tendency to 
repeat those things which on the whole are satisfying and to avoid 
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those reactions whic h on the who(e are annovim. It indicates the 
importance of presenting materials in the order which students 
can master most readily. When a soldier masters the earlier part 
of a course, he experiences a real feeling of satisfaction and is 
encouraged to master the latter phases of the course. Praise and 
recomitipn properly used help to facilitate learning. Furthermore, 
if a desire to learn is created in the student, his learning will be 
more satisfying and therefore more effective. 

The Law of Disuse. This law is really the opposite of the 
law of exercise. It means simply that when a response (''skill" or 
"knowledge") is not exercised during a length of time, there is a 
decreased tendency for that response to be given when called for 
or desirable. 

The Law of Primacy. First experiences are more likely to 
be retained than later ones. This fact indicates the importance of 
having the soldier learn correct responses right from the start. 

The Law of Recency. This law refers to the fact that the 
more recently a response has been practiced, the more likely is it 
to be given when called for or desirable. Obviously, this law is 
related to the law of disuse. 

The Law of Intensity. Other things being equal, a tit)id 
learning experience is more likely to be retained than one which 
is less vivid. In other words, so far as military training is con- 
cerned, the more realistic a learning situation, the more effective 
it will be. 

(c) KNOW YOUR STUDENTS. Sound teaching demands that you 
study the individual difficulties and the learning moblems of uour students . 
The background and earlier training of your students will vary widely. 
Also, there will be wide differences in their morale, attitudes, and points 
of view. To teach the soldier you must understand and appreciate him. 
Keep in mind that learning will be retarded by a large number of factors 
prevalent in Army life. Some are fatigue, worry, emotional excitement, 
boredom, and distaste for the subject. Remember that students ar^ 
unable to absorb more than a limited number of ideas at anv one time and 
that they will be handicapped by their lack of familiarity with technical 
language and military terms. 

In addition, you will encounter special problems in connection with 
the following types of students. 
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^^J^M^ • O Slow Student. In almost 
;r^]l^",;;^y^^^ class you will find some students 

who learn slowly. Sometimes this is 
ifHivl^^VfC* timidity; in other cases, to the 

'^1 ^^^^ student does not know 

V^^^^^^^ to study; and occasionally to 

limited capacities. It may be neces- 
X/. sary to plan special assignments or 

conduct special classes in free time for 
students of this type. If necessary 
recommend the soldier for reassign- 



ment- 



Q The Superior Student. 

You will discover superior students 
who learn much more rapidly than the 
^ ^'^ average. They, too, can present special 

problems. In some cases, special work 
or special responsibilities may be 
^.^ r assigned to them — use them as coaches 
^ / or assistants. Every effort must be 

* : ' ' made to utilize their special capacities 
/. . and to develop them for more tech- 
I t^^rivf*;^^^^^^^^ nical or more responsible duties rather 
^yi'jKfV than to hold them down. The Army 
needs them. 



o 



The Inattentive ond 
Troublesome Student.Students 

^ t^is *^yp^ "^^y ^^^^ the 

right kind of motivation, or they may 
^m^^;; - - require more discipline than the aver- 
'i0^^fMy^!^^^ In some cases, drastic disciphnary 
?^*^V(^;%u^v^v:^^i?; actions must be taken. 

o 



The Timid and Reticent 
^tM^ Student. Some students are reluc- 
tant to participate actively in class 
discussions. Usually, encouragement 

f^l^-'^^^-^^^.:^ • a careful handling will help them 
over their psychological hurdles. 

'.f^^^^^^^^^^^ - 10 
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Q The Talkative and Ag- 
gressive Student. Students of this 
type usually require special handling 
since they tend to monopolize your 
efforts and prevent you from helping 
the less aggressive types who need a 
greater amount of your attention. 
Limit their tendencies as far as neces- 
sary, but try to do so without dampen- 
ing their enthusiasm. If they are 
superior students, give them additional 
work and responsibilities. 

The Listless ond Lozy 
student. Some soldiers lack interest, 
energy and initiative; as a result their 
achievements are usually far from 
satisfactory. In many cases proper 
motivation will solve the problem. 
Discipline them if necessary. 



6. TEACHiNG SOLDIERS HOW TO STUDY. Study 
involves many learning activities and takes a number of forms, such as 
reading a book or manual observing a demonstration or training film, 
participating in a practical or tactical exercise, taking notes, practicing 
a skill, listening with attention, solving a problem, and many other 
types of activities. A relatively small number of students really know 
how to study. One of your most important functions is to develop their 
ability to learn rapi dly under their own power andf without direction. This 

' )lV€ 




invotves such activities as the following 

(o) Teach Students How to Read Efficiently 

Surprisingly few people really know how to read. When soldiers read 
letters from home they really read— they absorb every word. Try to 
achieve comparable results in the reading of manuals, books, articles, 
or other assignments. Suggest that students outline and summarize 
their reading assignments. 



(b) Suggest Methods for Observing in a Purposeful 

Monner 

Purposeful observation requires intense concentration. It is really a 
process of "reading" the area, object, or person under observation. 
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Taking notes, reporting on the things or activities observed, and solving 
specific problems will help to increase the ability of your students to 
observe. 

(c) Suggest Methods for Taking Notes 

Emphasize the importance of picking out key points and grouping other 
points around them rather than trying to take notes on everything that 
is read or heard or observed. Recommend that notes be taken in outline 
form and that they be summarized or rewritten, if necessary, to make 
them intelligible for future reference. 

(d) Suggest Methods for Outlining 

Explain the logic of outlines and the arrangement of topics and sub- 
topics in outline form. Emphasize the use of the outline as a skeleton 
framework around which other facts and ideas can be arranged system- 
atically. 

(e) Suggest Methods for Memorizing 

Emphasize the importance of establishing relationships between the 
facts or items of information that the student wants to remember. 
Effective memorizing requires both understanding and repetition. 

(f) Point Out Ways to Find Information in Army 

Manuals and Other Reference Materials 

Show the student how to use tables of contents and indexes. Emphasize 
the importance of supplementary information which can be secured 
from reference materials if they are used systematically. 

(g) Suggest That Students Help Each Other in 

Learning 

The "coach-and-pupil method" (See Sec. VI) can be used by students 
at any time to the mutual advantage of both "coach" and **pupil." 

(h) Suggest Proper Study Habits Such as Following 
a Time Schedule and Arranging the Best Possible 

Study Conditions 

Emphasize the importance of self-discipline in the development of 
sound study habits. 
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7. INSTRUCTOR'S PERSONAL ATTRIRUTES AND 
ATTITUDES. 



(a) PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

As an instructor you need more than a knowledge of your subject and 
the methods of instruction. You must possess and cultivate such 
personal attributes as patience, friendliness, good manners, self-con- 
fidence, and sincerity. Develop poise, physical vitality, speaking 
ability, and command of the English language. Avoid disagreeable 
mannerisms. 

(b) ENTHUSIASM 

Just as you prepare students to learn by proper motivation, you must 
maintain and develop your own interest in teaching. Never forget that 
enthusiasm and pride in your work not only help you do a better job, 
but they are directly transmitted to your students and are reflected 
in their attitudes. 

(c) SELF-CRITICISM 

Test the result of your work as an instructor in terms of the perform- 
ance of your students. Honest and careful self-criticism and analysis 
is one of the soundest methods for improving your teaching ability. 
After every class meeting review your work, determine its points of 
weakness and strength and decide how you could have done a better job. 



(d) MOTIVATION AND MORALE RUILD INC 

('Iriallof your leaching, remember that your workmanship, points of view 
and relationships with your students will have a profound effect on their^ 
perso nal development, morale, and performance as soldiers. The learning 
process goes on constantly wnetner it is guided or not. At the same 
time you are teaching the lesson, you should be developing sound 
working habits, appreciation for proper standards of workmanship, 
and a sense of responsibility. You will be molding the soldier's attitudes 
toward superiors, associates, and subordinates, toward learning, toward 
maintenance and treatment of equipment, and to a considerable extent 
toward his general outlook in the Army. Pay special attention to the 
morale building aspects of your work as well as to the specific subject 
matter you are teaching. 
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a SUMMARY, 

Study constantly the rapid changes occurring in modern warfare in 
order to keep abreast of most recent developments in your field. 

Work continuously to increase your Ifjnowledge of sound training 
methods and your ability to apply them to many different situations. 

Develop your ability to plan, analyze, and organize the subject matter 
you teach. Efficient instruction requires careful planning and analy- 
sis of each lesson. 

Increase your command of such techniques as lecturing, conducting 
conferences, presenting illustrations and demonstrations, supervising 
practical and tactical exercises, and testing the result of the learning- 
teaching process. 

I Follow orderly procedures in teaching each lesson. 
(a) Prepare the students for the lesson. 
{b) Present your materials in the most direct and inter- 
esting method possible. 

(c) Give the students an opportunity to **learn by doing.** 

(d) Test. 

(e) Follow up your instruction. 

Cultivate such personal qualities as sincerity, enthusiasm for your 
work, patience, friendliness, good manners, and self-confidence. 

Study the processes by which students learn and the methods for 
utilizing these processes. Adapt your instruction to the different 
types of students. 




^ / y y 
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9. RELATION OF THE INSTRUCTOR TO PLAN- 
NINGm As an Army instructor you seldom will be required to plan 
entire training programs, schedules, and courses. Most of your planning 
will be confined to the planning of specific lessons. However, you should 
understand the types of materials and programs with which you will 
work and the steps involved in preparing them. Mobilization Training 
Programs are set up by the War Department to meet various training 
requirements. A list of these MTP's is published in FM 21-6, FM 21-7. 
Training Schedules usually are set up by the various training organ- 
izations and approved by the War Department. Field Manuals and 
Technical Manuals present accepted training doctrine on numerous 
subjects. For a list of these see FM 21-6, FM 21-7. War Depart- 
ment Training Circulars are used to show changes in or additions to 
accepted doctrine. In some cases, Conference Bulletins or conference 
course bulletins dealing with limited subdivisions of subjects or with 
individual lessons are available. Such bulletins may supplement 
manuals and texts or a series of them on the same subject may consti- 
tute a text. In addition, you may be provided with Instructor Guides. 
An Instructor's Guide or Training Bulletin may cover a course or a 
subdivision of it. Such things typically are included in an Instruc- 
tor's Guide as a schedule of class meetings, references pertaining to 
each lesson, suggestions for conducting each class meeting (in some 
cases including suggested lesson plans, suggested tests, job sheets, etc.) 
teaching methods and aids which have been found successful and sim- 
ilar information. In some programs of study, you may be provided 
with Basic Training Notes for use by your students. Such * 'notes" con- 
tain illustrations, outlines, summary statements, and other materials 
which will help students to master the subject matter of a course and 
serve as reference material while in the field. 

10. FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE PLANNING OF 
MILITARY INSTRUCTION. The planning of military in^\ 
struction is similar to the process of planning for many other types of 
military situations. Specific training situations must be analyzed with 
reference to the mission, time available, subject, student personnel, 
instructor personnel, equipment and facilities, obstacles, and special 
local conditions. The subject matter involved must be broken down 
and analyzed in terms of the duties, procedures, skills, information, 
and ideas which are to be taught. Since you will be concerned chiefly 
with the planning of lessons, special attention is given to this phase of 
teaching in the following paragraphs. Virtually the same procedure is 
followed in planning a lesson as in planning a complete course of study^ 
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IL DEFINITION OF A LESSON. A lesson is a unit of 
instruction. It may cover only a few minutes of time or several days or 
more. Do not identify a lesson with a unit of time; rather, a lesson is a 
unit of subject matter. Consequently, you may be teaching several 
lessons during the same class period or a single lesson may cover several 
class periods or longer. 

12. THE LESSON PLANNING PROCESS, (a) 

what the students should learn to do and the information or ideas they 
should master as a result of the lesson. The objective of the lesson 
serves as the standard by which subject matter and teadimg procedures^ 
are evaluated. /Vj^^^^/n^ 

(b) Select a title for the lesson. . jjjr/^ 

(c) Analyze the subject matter of the lesson. ' ^ ^ 

LESSON PLAN FORM 
Course , Doy Hour_ 



o 

o 



Lesson Title. 



Estimote of Training Situation 

a Mission or Objective 

b 
c 
d 

e Necessory Equipment and Teaching Aids 

f Local Conditions and Obstacles 

Outline of Presentation 

Steps Key Points Method 



Special Characteristics of Subject Matter- 
Problems of Students 

Time 



Time 



a Preparatioii of students to 
learn 










b Presentation of new ideas or 
skills to be taught. (Note 
safety factors) 










c Application to specific prob- 
lems, exercises and situa- 
tions (Note safety factors) 










d Testing and Checking 










e Summary and Critique 
(FoUow-Up) 











Assignments and Preparation for the Next Lesson. 
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'Begin by making an inventory of the suhicd matter involved and select 
the most important items by basing your decisions on the objective of 
the lesson and the time available. 

Analyze the specifii^ duties^ fobs, operations, and /or procedures involved. 
This step includes determining what the students must learn to do, 
what basic knowledge thev must acquire, the related information which 
will be helpful (but which may be eliminated if necessary), and the 
safety precautions which must be taken. 

/Ac trainini^ materials Pertainim to the lesson. Consult Army 
manuals, regulations, and training circulars as well as industrial 
manuals, technical bulletins, and other publications. Consider the 
training films, film strips, maps, models, or other teaching aids which 
are available. Select such materials and teaching aids as will be helpful 
to you and your students. 

^ ^OrMnize the Materials of the Lesson. Determine the main steps or 
logical segments of the material you decide to include in the lesson. 
Select the **key points" that will help to teach each step. Include as 
key points such things as **tricks of the trade," timing, safety precau- 
ti(ins, and special information that will help the students to master the 
isson. 



For example, if you were teaching a soldier how to do an '' about face '' 
the main steps and key points might be listed as follows: 




Steps 

Position of the Sol- 
dier (Attention) 



Place right foot back 
and to left of left 
heel 

Pivot to right about 



Resume position of 
the soldier 



Key Points 

Feet at 45° angle 
Body erect 

Hands at sides. Thumbs 
seams of trousers 



at 



Shift weight to left foot 
Move right foot half foot length 
back 

Turn on heel of left foot 
Turn on toe of right foot 



The same general procedure is followed if you are teaching a lesson 
/hich does not require the development of a physical skill and includes 
4^5* oHly information items. 
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^^^P^l^ otitline stalemeni of the things you plan to do or have the 
students do during the class perioa. Plan how you will prepare the stu- 
dents for the lesson; list the main steps of your presentation, and the 
teaching methods and teaching aids to be used in connection with each 
step; plan for the application of the materials of the lesson to specific 
problems; prepare the basic questions which will be used to help develop 
the lesson and to test the students; and prepare a summary of the main 
points of the lesson. Indicate on your outline the amount of time which 
should be spent in teaching each part of the lesson. 

Plan the assignmeni of new uoork- 

13. PLANNING FOB INSTRUCTION IN 
THE SHOP. 

The suggestions outlined above for planning 
lessons are applicable to all types of lessons 
whether they are to be taught in the class- 
room, the shop, or out-of-doors. Planning 
for shop instruction requires adapting each 
step to the special needs of shop instruction. 
The specific operations or jobs to be taught 
must be selected carefully , and the work 
organized and planned in an efficient and 
orderly manner. After selection of the oper- 
ations or jobs to be taught during the 
lesson, the steps involved must be or^an- 
tied into a proper teaching sequence. From 
the job analyses prepared in connection 
with your analysis of the subject matter^ 
select the proper **do items*' or steps. If 

more specific information is necessary, break down the particular 
operation or go into further detail. Eliminate as much repetition as 
possible. Teach first the basic skills, and if possible those which are most 
interesting to the students. Remember to emphasize the "^ey points' ' 
which lead to success or failure. Estimate the time necessary tor domg 
each part of the job by the students. List the equipment and materials 
needed, and indicate whether any specific instruction must be given in 
the use of tools. List the safety precautions which must be taken. Plan 
for the presentation of the necessary information pertaining to each one 
of the specific operations or jobs which will be taught during the lesson. 
If demonstrations are to be used in connection with the shop lesson, 
they must be planned and rehearsed in advance. (See Par. 36.) Testing 
will take the form chiefly of performance tests. (See Par, 76.) In con- 
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nection with shop instruction it may be desirable to prepare instruction 
sheets such as job sheets which describe what is to be done; operation 
sheets which describ e how a specific operation or part of a job or duty 
is to be carried out; infonnation sheets which indicat e whv t he work 
should be done as assigned; and assignment and reference sheets which 
supply sources of information, tables, formulae, graphs, and similar 
materials. (See Par. 39.) 

JOB SHEET FORM 

A. Title 

B. Objective 

C. Preliminory Information (Relation of job to previous 
assignments or experiences) 



D . Specifications . 

1. Necessary facts and data 



2. Materials to be used. 



3. Rules to be followed 



4. Standards of performance. 



E. Procedure. 

1 . General directions. 



2. List of operations. 



F. Questions. 



G. References. 



OPERATION SHEET FORM 

A- Title 

B. Objective 

C. Preliminary Information (Relation to previous operations) 
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D. Specificotions. 

1. Necessary facts and data, including nomenclature 



2. Equipment and tools. 



3. Rules to be followed. 



4. Safety precautions 



5. Standcurds of performance. 



E. Procedure (Steps of operation and methods of performing 
them) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

F- Questions or Special Notes 



14. PLANNING FOR TACTICAL EXERCISES. Plan- 
ning a lesson in the form of a tactical exercise also demands extensive 
preparation. Often plans must be made for obtaining the desired area 
for the exercise. It must be inspected and, in some cases, maps and 
sketches prepared. Plans must be made for securing the necessary equip- 
ment, weapons, and materials. The specific exercise to be used must be 
prepared carefully and should include: 

(a) A heading which will identify the exercise by title or number 
(if it is one of a series, for example, C-7), the date, and the office of issue. 

(b) A Statement of the general situation, listing the map 
or maps required and stating briefly the facts known, or assumed to be 
known, to both belligerents. 

(c) The special situation which includes a statement of the 
assumption of real or imaginary facts or requirements which, taken in 
conjunction with the general situation, form the basis of judgment for 
solving the problem. 

/t^.-, - ^ 
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((/) Restrictions. In order to control operations, restrictions must 
be set up which will limit the exercise to certain specified areas and con- 
fine it to a given period of time. If such restrictions are not set up, con- 
siderable time and effort may be wasted in minor **feeling out" engage- 
ments and similar activities. Other restrictions such as those placed on 
reconnaissance elements may be included depending on how closely 
actual battle conditions are to be simulated. Typically, tactical exer- 
cises should not extend over long periods of time. Even in extensive 
maneuvers, specific problems are usually limited to two or three days 
and two or three nights. 

(c) Other Factors. Assistants should be selected and notified of 
the parts they will play in the exercise, and the necessary instructions 
for them must be prepared in advance. 

In tactical exercises the men are expected to apply instruction which 
has been given in advance of the exercise. 

A crittQue or review and folloW-'U^ discussion after the tactical exercise 
is one of the most important phases in the teaching of a tactical lesson: be 
sure to have it planned carefully. (See Par. 22.) 

15. CHECK LIST FOR PLANNING. You will find it 
advantageous to set up a check list for your guidance in planning to 
teach a lesson or to meet some other training situation and in analyzing 
subject matter. The lesson plan form presented above may be used for 
this purpose in planning lessons. Similarly, you will find it advantageous 
to set up a check list for planning courses, for ''breaking down" specific 
jobs or duties, and for organizing them properly for teaching purposes. 
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IS. FACTORS INVOLVED. Teaching the lesson is the process 
of getting over ' to your students the contents or subject matter of the lesson. 
It involves carrying out your lesson plan. In this process a number of 
factors are involved: (a) The meeting place of the class, (b) The teach- 
ing steps you will follow, (c) The methods you will use in connection 
with each step of the lesson — what you will tell, demonstrate, illustrate, 
and require the students to do. (d) The teaching aids, including text- 
books and manuals, study guides and instruction sheets, and visual 
aids, (e) The special problems of making assignments and adapting the 
lesson to the needs of your students and to the equipment and facili- 
ties available. 

17. PREPARATION OF WORK CONDITIONS. Classes 
may be held in classrooms, shops, or out-of-doors. The meeting i^lace of 
the class will determine to a considerable decree the procedure of teaching 
the lesson. 

In the classroom there are relatively few conditions that are entirely 
out of your control. The students usually are physically comfortable. 
You can group them around you, relatively quiet conditions can be 
obtained, and many teaching aids can be used with ease. By contrast, 
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teaching outside the classroom involves conditions which are more 
difficult to control. Your work is more likely to be affected by noise, 
outside distractions, and weather conditions. The soldrers may often 
be physically uncomfortable, and it may not be possible to group them 
to advantage. 

While these conditions create special problems, there are many 
advantages to be gained when teaching can be conducted under con- 
ditions which simulate actual field conditions. Training can be most 
effectively carried on in terms of real problems where experience is 
added and integrated with organized knowledge. In addition, it is easy 
to secure active student participation. This type of training can be used 
from two approaches: to enable the students to apply general knowledge 
which they have already gained, or conversely, to proceed from spe- 
cific situations to a knowledge of general principles. 

When the class meets out-of-doors, it will be necessary to determine 
the best method for arranging the members of the class by considering 
such factors as noise, light, and distracting influences. 

If the lesson involves a tactical exercise, it will be necessary to have 
ready all of the equipment, weapons, and materials necessary for the 
proper execution of the exercise. 

Classroom instruction typically requires greater effort on your part lhan 
any other foTm of teaching; theretore, make your classroom training as 
functional and realistic as possible. If the lesson is to be taught in a 
classroom, always check the lighting, ventilation, and equipment before 
the class meets. Erase from the blackboard anything which is not per- 
tinent to your lesson. Remove the charts or other materials that are 
likely to draw attention away from your lesson. Prepare the teaching 
aids you will use in presenting the lesson. 

In case the class meets in a shop , you must pay special attention to 
the availability of materials, tools, and equipment in addition to the 
items listed above. Determine the best arrangement of the class for pre- 
senting your lesson in the shop. Special attention should be given to 
such items as keeping aisles and passageways clear, providing proper 
safeguards against accidents, and avoiding noise and other disturbances 
to as great an extent as possible. 



18. PREPARING THE STUDENT TO LEARN. Dur- 



ing the first meeting of the class, outline the purpose of the course. 
Arouse genuine interest in the course; emphasize its practical military 
significance and the personal benefits which the soldiers will derive from 
it. Try to present some kind of challenge which will help create and main- 
tain interest throughout the course. For example, demonstrate the 
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degree of proficiency the students must attain in some skill, or outline 
the type of information they will have mastered after the course is over. 
This step is neglected frequently by instructors. If you create a desire 
on the part of your students to learn a lesson and indicate its relation 
to their earlier training or experiences, you will be able to teach the new 
materials of the lesson much more quickly than if you neglect this step. 





Remember that the students must participate adivelij in the learning- 
teaching process. They must think about the ideas you are telling, '' think 
through" the demonstrations you are showing, and think about the 
things you ask them to do under your direction. This first step in teach- 
ing the lesson should start the process of active mental participation 
by the students. Generally, you present no new information in this step, 
but set the stage for learning the new materials of the lesson. 

Relate the lesson to the earlier experiences or training of the 
soldiers. Review briefly the subject matter of the preceding 
lesson or lessons and indicate how the new material will be 
related to it. Lead the students to establish in their minds, 
certain ''contact points'* between what they already know and 
the new materials you are planning to present. For example, 
refer to everyday experiences or problems which are pertinent. 
Ask suggestive questions. Draw diagrams on the blackboard. 
Ask students to suggest relationships and list them on the 
blackboard. 

If the students have no previous experience or training to 
build upon, you must provide something that can be used for 
this purpose. For example, perform an experiment, show a 
training film, make use of demonstration troops, set up a 
problem pertinent to the lesson, or tell about some experience 
of your own. The last procedure often is very effective but is 
dangerous if overdone. 

Arouse a feeling of need for the lesson hu relating it to the 
future work and duties of the soldiers. For example: 
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(a) Emphasize the importance of the lesson for their duties in 
the Army and the personal benefits they will derive from it. 

(b) Show how certain problems can be solved as a result of the 
lesson. 

(c) Ask a series of suggestive questions which will emphasize 
the importance of the lesson and also will relate it to the earlier 
training of the students. 

The success of the following steps in the lesson depends upon the 
thoroughness with which this first step is carried out. An experienced 
instructor can usually tell when the students are prepared for the new 
materials. If you are an inexperienced instructor, it is wiser to spend too 
V much rather than too little time in this phase of the lesson. 

IS. PRESENTING THE NEW MATERIALS OF THE 
vs^ LESSONm When you have prepared the students properly, they 
are ready for the new work of the lesson. They are ready to listen 
attentively to lectures, to participate actively in conferences, and to 
observe carefully the demonstrations and illustrations presented. They 
are prepared to think about and perform purposefully the things you 
ask them to do under your direction. You may follow a number of 
methods in presenting the new ideas, skills, information, or points of 
view involved in the lesson -but they must be used for the purpose of 
guiding the mental and physical participation of the students in the 
lesson rather than to suit your convenience. Hence, the material to be 
presented should be arranged in a proper order for learning. The method 
of teaching should be applicable to the meeting place of the class, the 
students, and the type of material presented in the lesson. 

The new materials of the lesson may be presented by means of 
lectures or talks, conferences or discussions, demonstrations, illustra- 
tions, or by means of practical or tactical exercises. In connection with 
these methods, you might ask questions, require students to give oral 
reports, use training films, the blackboard, instruction sheets, text- 
books, sand tables, demonstration troops, models, maps, film strips, 
charts or other teaching aids. 

When you lecture, avoid awkward positions and distracting manner- 
isms such as talking to the blackboard, tossing chalk, or reading from 
notes excessively. Dominate the class by remaining in a standing 
position. Provide variation in your presentation and avoid monotony. 
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When using illustrations, be careful not to stand in front of your 
work. Use a pointer to assist you. Cover charts or models whenever 
possible until you are ready to use them. Be sure that the students can 
see the illustrations you are using. 

When you have the students **learn by doing," such as requiring 
them to engage in some specific activity under your direction by 
working on an exercise, a project, a production job, or an experiment, 
or participating in a drill or tactical exercise, be sure that they under- 
stand what they are doing and are not merely following instructions 
blindly. Typically, such methods are used in the application step of 
the lesson. However, you may use them to some extent for introducing 
new materials. 

20. APPLICATION OF THE MATERIALS OF THE 
LESSOHm After presenting the new ideas, information, skills or proc- 
esses to your students, it is necessary for them to apply this new 
knowledge to specific problems or situations. In other words, ask the 
students to perform on their own — but under your supervision. In 
this manner, determine the extent to which the students have mastered 
the new materials you have presented. Points of weakness and un- 
certainty are uncovered and can be corrected at once. 

The application step may be merged to some extent with the pres- 
entation step as was indicated above. Similarly, the application step 
may serve in part as a method of testing. Its main value arises from 
the fact that it guarantees active participation by the students in the 
lesson. If carried on in the classroom you virtually turn your classroom 
into a shop for this phase of the lesson. 

A number of methods are available for use in connection with the 
application step. For example, you may use the group performance 
method in which all of the students perform the same operation at the 
same time under your direction, or the coach-and-pupil method in which 
students are paired off and alternate as **coaches" or "pupils" in 
performing the operation being taught. 

Similarly, you may require the students to participate in a conference 
or a discussion, have them solve specific problems, engage in blackboard 
exercises, map exercises, or prepare charts, diagrams, and reports 
based on the new materials of the lesson. Or you may require students 
to perform specific tasks or do particular operations or jobs with the 
aid of blueprints or instruction sheets of various types. 
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21m TESTINGm At the completion of the presentation and applica- 
tion steps, the student should have achieved the objective established 
for the lesson. To be certain that this has been accomplished, however, 
it is necessary to have the student s operate under their own power with" 
out assistance. In this way you can measure the effectiveness of the 
preceding steps and determine weaknesses which must be overcome 
by supplementary training. 

Various testing methods may be used in connection with this step, 
such as: performance tests, oral questions and answers, or written 
subjective or objective tests. 



o. PERFORMANCE TESTS 

require the student to carry out a specific operation or process without 
assistance. They are one of the most effective testing devices. They 
can be used to advantage in shop or tactical exercises. 



b. ORAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

play an important part in every class meeting. When used for the 
purpose of testing, such questions must be stated with considerable 
care and directed so as to cover all members of the class. (See Sec. VII). 



c. ESSAY OR ^^SUBIECTIVE^^ TESTS 

require the student to write out complete answers to questions. The 
answers may vary in length from a single sentence to a long essay. 




d. OBJECTIVE TESTS OR OBJECTIVELY SCORED TESTS 

provide for answering question with a single word, phrase, or symbol. 
These tests include true-false and multiple choice types, the tabular 
form, check list, single-answer form, matching form, completion test, 
and related types. 

The testing step should be used to some degree throughout the\ 
lesson in order to be sure of the progress which your students are mak- 1 
ing. In any event, you must test to determine whether the students! 
have reached the specific goal you have set for the lesson. / 
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22. follow-up and CRITIQUE. The final step in teach- 
ing a lesson involves a summary and review of all of the processes 
carried forward during the preceding steps. It is used to great advantage 
after applicatory tactical exercises. Similarly, it should be used in 
the classroom, or the shop, t o clinch the results of the learning-teaching 
process. The critique may include suggestions for improving the work 
which was done, or may emphasize the main points of the lesson and 
their relationships. If necessary, parts of the lesson may be presented 
a second or even a third time. Always tell the students where and how 
they can secure additional help if they need it. The critique and 
follow-up step should be used to emphasize the standards necessary 
for successful performance in the Army. 

23. RELATION OF LESSON TO CLASS PERIOD. 

Since it is generally advisable to consider a lesson as a unit of instruc- 
tion rather than as a period of time, several lessons may be presented 
in the same class period. On the other hand, only part of a lesson may 
be taught during one class meeting. Much depends on the subject 
involved. Hence, the above steps may be repeated several times during 
a class meeting or only part of them may be completed. In many cases 
the lesson will coincide with the class period. 

24. CLOSING THE CLASS PERIOD, (a) Before the end of 
the class period, make assignments for the next meeting of the class. 
Many instructors neglect this phase of teaching to their own detriment. 
Observe the following suggestions in making your assignments: 

Organize your assignment carefully. 

Be certoin that your students understand the 
purpose of the assignment. 

Explain what they are to do and exactly how they 
are to do it. 

If possible, prepare and distribute assignment 
sheets. 

Plan your assignments in such a way that the 
work of the students will follow the progress of 
the course lesson by lesson. 
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{b) Do not let interest die down toward the end of the class period. 
Summarize the main points of the lesson. Close with a challenge of some 
sort so that interest will carry over to the next class meeting. Dismiss 
promptly and time your presentation in such a way that the class will 
not have to stop in the middle of an exercise or a lecture. 

(c) Leave the meeting place of the class in proper order. Turn off the 
lights, arrange the furniture and equipment, check the ventilation, 
and erase material from the blackboards. Report any undesirable 
conditions. 

25. SELF-REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF THE 
LESSON. 






adequately cove« 
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26L TELUNG NOT NECESSAMILY TEACHINQ. The 

lecture method is used extensively in many phases of Army training. 
However, to use it successfully, you must appreciate its disadvantages 
as well as advantages. When using it remember tha t lecturing, or 
felling in any other form, is not necessariltj tcachimj Lecturing is 
'^effective as a method of instruction only if the students participate 
actively by ''thinking through" the informa tion and ideas which are 
being presented / Active student partil:ipation may be secured by 
requiring the students to take notes on the lecture and by supplement-^ 
ing the lecture with charts, maps, models, blackboard illustrations, 
demonstrations, and other devices which will help to secure attention 
and hold interest. Remember also that any subject which requires the 
development of physical skill — the learning of a *'doing job'* — cannot 
be taught effectively by the use of the lecture method alone. In addi- 
tion, never forget the fact that the typical soldier can listen to lectures 
attentively for only short periods of time. The lecture method does 
make it possible to present a great deal of material in a relatively short 
space of time. If lectures are prepared carefully, if the students are 
required to take notes, if visual aids are used, and if the instructor is 
an effective speaker, lecturing can become a very efficient method of 
instruction. 
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27. WHEN TO USE LECTURES, (a) Lectures or talks are 
particularly effective for the following purposes. 

Introducing a new subject or topic. 

Presenting materials based on your own training or experience. 
Supplementing materials studied by the students. 
Summarizing the result of class exercises, tests, and problems. 
Conducting critiques. 

(Jb) In deciding when to use the lecture method, consider the following 
factors: 

Character of students. Consider such items as their earlier expe- 
rience with the lecture method, and their ability to take notes. 

The possibility of using other methods of teaching to greater 
advantage. 

Teaching aids available. 
The type of subject involved. 

28. HOW TO USE LECTURES, (a) Point every lecture to 
the achievement of a specific objective. Have a central theme around 
which you organize all the material in the lecture. Your lecture must 
have unity. 






Select materials pertinent to the objective of the lecture. 



Arrange the topics in a definite sequence in logical or chronological 
order. Your lecture must have a definite organization. 

In some cases you may wish to work out topic sentences in advance, 
but you will write your lecture completely only in rare instances. 
Prepare notes or short outlines for your guidance in presenting 
materials. 

Plan for the use of charts, films, pictures, models, blackboards, or 
other aids to illustrate your lecture. 
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Use simple, understandable, correct language. 
Emphasize the points which you consider most important. 




The following summary of practical suggestions for effective speaking 
has been published by New York University. 

In the introduction, start a fire! Kindle a 
flame of spontaneous interest in your first 
sentence. 

When you rise to speak, do not picture your 
audience with eager eyes and bated breath to 
catch your message. Picture it, instead, as 
definitely bored, and distinctly suspicious 
that you are going to make this situation worse. 

The first sentence of your speech, like the 
redskins who bite the dust in the opening sen- 
tence of the western thriller, must crash 
through your audience^s initial apathy. 

Listeners like speech phraseology that is 
grammatically sure-footed . . . There is one 
simple way to keep out of trouble. Use plenty 
of periods . . . 

Listeners like speech phraseology with good 
connective tissue. Why connect all your sen- 
tences with one weak, overworked conjunction 
— ^^and . - . and . - . and^^ — Don^t treat sen- 
tences like strung sausages . . . Your sentences 
must not merely stand on their own gram- 
matical legs; they must help their neighbors. 

Listeners like speech phraseology that is 
conversational. Don^t sound like a book when 
you speak . . . 

To achieve the conversational touch employ 
grammatical contractions such as ^^Wouldn^t 

you "} ^^Doesn^t it seem to you^^; ^^Haven^t 

you ever . . J' . 

Freckle your phraseology with ^^you^s^^! 
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Listeners like speech phraseology that is 
picturesque. 

The surest way to develop a colorful, pic- 
turesque manner of expression is to experi- 
ment with metaphors and similes. Use nouns 
that bleed, verbs that sting and rattle . . . 

Listeners like speech phraseology that is 
clear. Clarity in language takes precedence 
over every listener's demand. Napoleon knew 
his listener's laws when he gave three instruc- 
tions to his secretaries who relayed his mes- 
sages: 

(1) BE CLEAR! 

(2) BE CLEAR! 

(3) BE CLEAR! 

This is the master law of good delivery: 
Deliver with the full resources of your per- 
sonality. Deliver both to your listener's ears 
and to his eyes. 

29, IMPORTANCE OF CONFERENCES OR DIS- 
CUSSIONSm Conferences or discussions are used widely in connec- 
tion with all types of lessons. Often conferences or discussions are 
divided into informational and developmental types. The informational 
type follows the presentation of materials by questioning the students 
to guarantee that they are following the instruction being given. This 
type is used most frequently to supplement talks or lectures. Develoi> 
mental conferences or discussions are used to bring out, or in other 
words develop, the desired information or ideas by carefully question- 
ing the students. 

In all conferences or discussions you act as leader or chairman. You 
direct the discussion in such a wajj that all students participate. This 
method provides flexibility, helps you to know your students, arouses 
interest, and allows for wide participation by students. If you do not 
control the conference carefully, however, the more aggressive and 
talkative students may monopolize the discussion. Remember that in 
the conference method as many students as possible should participate. 
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30. WHEN TO USE CONFERENCES. Conferences are 
used frequently after lectures, shop or field exercises, or after students 
have completed some specific assignment. However, they may be used 
to set the stage for a lesson or to test students. The extent and fre- 
quency of their use depends to a large degree on the type of students 
in the class, the subject matter, and your ability as a discussion leader. 
Use them especially to supplement lectures, demonstrations, and 
practical exercises. 

3L HOW TO USE CONFERENCES, (a) Like all other 
methods of instruction the success of the conference depends to a 
considerable degree upon caref ul preparation . You must prepare the 
principal questions, problems, and teaching points in advance. 

{b) HOLD TO THE CENTRAL THEME THROUGHOUT THE 
CONFERENCE. Hold irrelevant discussions and questions to a 
minimum. If the students carry the discussion too far from the central 
theme of the lesson, bring them back by emphasizing the main objective 
of the lesson, or ask students to indicate the relative importance of 
their questions in terms of learning the lesson. Although wide 
student participation is desirable, you cannot expect students to have 
the same sense of proportion regarding the material of the lesson which 
you have. Consequently, you must be on your guard to avoid any 
undue waste of time through irrelevant discussion. 

(c) Maintain a balanced discussion bv all students; encourage the shy 
student and limit the aggressive student. Ask the shy student relatively 
simple questions in order to increase his confidence. Limit the aggres- 
sive student by asking him difficult questions or by calling on other 
students who should be brought into the discussion. 



(i) The success of this method depends to a considerable extent upon 
your skill in questioning. (See Sec. VII). 
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32. OBSEBVING ILLUSTBATIONS AND DEM^ 
ONSTBATIONSL The presentation of illustrations and demon- 
strations 15 not necessarily teaching. Students may be taught by these 
methods of showing only if tht y observe purposefully the things or 
processes that are being illustrated and demonstrated. The students 
must participate actively by thinking about and * 'thinking through'* 
the demonstrations and illustrations which are being used for teaching 
purposes. Remember that relatively few people ^now how to observe 
accurately. Develop the abilities of your students along ^ lines by 
basing problems and tests on your illustrations and demonstrations 
and by directing attention to principal points, by requiring them to 
take notes, answer questions, or report on what they have seen. 
Observing is one method of studying; it is similar to reading. Intense 
concentration is required. 



33. WHEN TO USE ILLUSTBATIONS. Illustrations are 
used mainly to supplement other methods of teaching . The most frequently 
used types of illustrations include charts, blackboard sketches or 
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outlines, diagrams, maps, blueprints, pictures, training films, film 
strips, and other visual aids. 

Illustrative materials may be used at any point in a lesson and in 
connection with any method of instruction. However, their use must 
be timed to coincide with the points of the lesson which they are to 
emphasize or clarify. 

34. HOW TO USE ILLUSTRATIONS. Illustrations must 
be selected and prepared carefully. THEY SHOULD BE CLEAR 
AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD. Illustrations should not include too 
much material. It is more desirable to prepare several illustrations, 
each pertaining to a specific topic, than to attempt to cover a large 
number of items on the same illustration. Use only illustrations which 
are dircctlu pertinent to the materials of the lesson. Instructors often 
detract from the effectiveness of their teaching by using illustrations 
in a haphazard manner, and without determining in advance specific- 
ally the results which the use of the illustration is to achieve. 

Illustrations are used for the purpose of emphasizing and clarifuin^ 
the main points of the lesson. Use them in a manner which will not detract 
attention from other materials under consideration. For example, 
charts, maps, and pictures should be reversed or covered until they are 
directly applicable to the materials under consideration. Blackboards 
should be kept clear until you wish to emphasize or clarify a particular 
point by their use. After students have copied the materials involved, 
the blackboard should be erased in order that outlines or diagrams 
portrayed there will not detract from the succeeding points of the 
lesson. The use of the various illustrative devices listed above as well 
as the use of other teaching aids is discussed in detail in Section VIII. 

35. WHEN TO USE DEMONSTRATIONS. A well 
planned and well executed demonstration is one of the most effective 
ways of teaching because students learn most readily in those situations 
which bring them close to operating conditions. Demonstrations may 
be presented by the instructor or his assistants, advanced trainees, or 
demonstration troops. Training films are one type of demonstration. 
They are used widely in Army instruction. 

The demonstration should not be considered as a separate and distinct 
teaching method, but rather as a technique which can be i^sed to advantage 
in combination with various other techniques. Demonstrations should 
be used whenever possible in connection with the teaching of basic 
manipulative operations involved in technical work, the operation and 
functioning of equipment, tools, and weapons, the operations of units 
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under combat conditions, and in connection with the application of 
principles to specific situations and problems- Thus, demonstrations 
may be used to supplement lectures, to prepare students for the 
correct application of knowl- 
edge and skills in tactical 
or practical exercises, to 
clarify materials previously 
studied by the students, to 
teach proper standards of 
workmanship, to test stu- 
dents, and to bring students 
closer to actual work and 
battle conditions- 




36. HOW TO USE DEMOUSTBMTIOJiSL (a) Demon- 
strations require mor e preparaUon than any other teaching tech- 
nique. T he following steps a.re my ol ve<i in p^^ : 

1. Determine the specific purpose ol the demonstration. 

2. Study the materials to be taught. 

3. Ptepare complete plans for presenting the demonstrations. 

4. Set up all equipment and materials for the demonstration. 

5. If demonstration troops or other personnel are required, determine exactly 
the manner in which they will be used and the equipment that will be 
necessary for them. 

6. List in their proper order the steps to be performed in the demonstration. 

7. List the important paints for the class to moster. 

8» Arrange the equipment and the student* in such a way that all members 
of the crlass can see the demonstration easily. 

9. Finally, rehearse the demonstration, if possiblte, in order to be sure that 
you and others who may be involved in the demonstration can perform 
the process skillfully. By rehearsal you will be able to determine if the 
detmonstratlon fits into the time planned for it. 

(b) In presenting demonstrations, make use of the following suggestions : 

1. Follow the lesson plan that you have prepared. Since demonstrations are 
used frequently in introducing new methods and procedures to the students, 
they must be performed in exactly the correct way. In addition, the lesson 

V plan will help you to summarise the demonstration. 

2. Conduct the demonstration in such a manner that the students can see 
the details of each step as it is performed. In some coses you must change 
your position from time to time in order to suit the convenience of all 
members of your class. 

3. Remember that SHORT DEMONSTRATIONS ARE MORE KTECTIVE 
*v THAN LONG ONES> Break up long operations into smaller porta for 

demonstrations. Demonstrate only one operation at a time and indicatei 
>K* the ways in which such opemtions may be combined in the actual P*''* ' 

> . formance of a job or duty. .'^-..^ r x^-^-. - 

EXPLAIN AND DEMONSTRATE AT THE SAME TIME, Speak clearly i 
>>/ V; and ecumestly during the demonstration. Your attitude will be reflected > >- .;r;: j;^^^ 
^^"^C by the students. However, if long explanations ore required, make them ^ v^^^^^ 

either before or after the demonstration. *~ 
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5. 



{ 



7. 



9. 
10. 



In presenting a demonstration, follow these steps: 

(a) State its purpose and explain the process. Demonstrate the complete 
process at normal speed to secure attention. 

(b) Repeat the process slowly and explain each step as it is performed. 

(c) Go through the process at normal speed as a summary. 

Emphasize safety precautions to the extent necessary for the particular 
demonstration involved. In many cases this is one of the most effective 
by-products of demonstrations. 

Use visual aids whenever possible to supplement the demonstration. For 
example, charts frequently may be used to advantage in teaching the 
details of a machine's performance at the same time that the work of the 
machine is being demonstrated. Film strips often may be used to advantage 
in this connection as well as pictures, objects with cutaway parts, and 
similar types of teaching aids. 

QUESTION THE STUDENTS as the demonstration proceeds in order to 
guide their learning and insure attention. Encourage students to ask 
questions as the demonstration proceeds. 

Check up at the end of the demonstration to determine its effectiveness. 
Summarize the essential points involved in the demonstration. 



37. DRAMATIZING LESSONS. Dramatization is the pro^ 
cess of staging a representative performance of a duty, job or activity 
in an unusual or outstanding manner. It is one type of demonstration. 
Members of the class may take part in the performance or it may be 
presented by the instructor and his assistants or other personnel may 
be utilized. It is an effective method for arousing interest and generally 
can be used to best advantage if members of the class participate in 
the dramatization. Much depends on your imagination and ingenuity 
in planning and presenting activities of this type. Even an abstract 
principle frequently can be dramatized. Dramatization may involve 
short • plays/; ''skits/' ''information please'' panels, pantomimes and 
similar activities. Generally it is best to use performances which require 
a minimum of preparation. 




Use dramatizations which will illustrate a particular point or activity 
in the shortest possible period of time. Use only those which will con- 
tribute definitely to the achievement of the objectives of the lesson. 
Do not use dramatizations merely for the sake of amusing students, 
but use those which will help teach the lesson as well as develop student 
interest. Generally, it is not wise to have too many students participate 
in any one performance. Always prepare in advance any stage "props" 
which may be needed, but avoid performances which require elaborate 
equipment or properties. 
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3ft JUBAMNING BY DOiNG, Various teaching methods are 
available which provide for a more dheci particijp ation b y ihc student in 
Ifie lesson than is possible by listening to lectures or talks, or by observ- 
ing demonstrations and illustrations. These methods involve direct 
performance by students either as individuals or in groups. Students 
engage in specific activities under your direction. In this manner, they 
''learn by doing/* Remember that most of your students will learn 
most readily if they can begin as soon as possible doing some specific 
assignment like firing the rifle, driving the truck, putting on the gas 
mask, or filling out the form they are learning to use. The various 
methods which may be used for teaching by the guidance of student 
performance may range all the way from short assignments given to 
an individual student to extensive field maneuvers in which many 
thousands of soldiers are involved. Often it is possible to use assistants 
or advanced students to advantage in teaching by the use of these 
methods. - 



39. INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCIL (a) You may require 
individual students to solve problems, do practical exercises, perform 
specific duties, make reports, lead conferences or discussions, present 




' 



demonstrations, participate in lesson dramatizations, or engage In 
other similar activities under your guidance. Select the method which 
fits best the particular teaching situation. Make the assignments 
interesting by using practical military problems. 

(b) Individual assignments may be made orally or by the use of in- 
struction sheets. You may find the following types of instruction sheets 
helpful : 

Job Sheets provide an over-all picture of a particular job or 
duty including all of the operations involved. They describ e what 
is to be done. They are prepared largely for the purpose of develop- 
ing the student's ability to plan and organize his work. 

Operations Sheets describe how a specific operation or part 
of a job or duty is to be carried out. Such sheets provide the 
student with detailed information in regard to the performance 
of a given operation. 

Information Sheets are used to supplement operation and 
job sheets. They indicat e why the work should be done as assigned. 

Assignment and Reference Sheets are used to 
supply related sources of information, charts, tables, formulae, 
graphs, and similar materials. 

Be sure that your assignments are clearly understood by the students; 
make your explanations specific. If manual skills are being taught, 
demonstrate the specific process you want the students to perform. 
If reports or demonstrations are presented to the class by individual 
students, ask the members of the class to offer criticisms. 

(c) In guiding individual student participation, you should have the 
students tell you, show you, and do specific things under your direction. 
Use the ^'important steps" and **key points'' you have developed in 
your lesson plan. Guide the students carefully through the main steps 
and key points by questioning them, checking their work, and pointing 
out weaknesses. Be sure to correct their errors before they form any 
habits which will impair their efficiency. Maintain a friendly and 
sympathetic attitude. Encourage your students to improve their efforts 
rather than discourage them by harsh criticism. Use exercises or problems 
that you or your assistants can supervise adequately. 

40. GROUP PERFORMANCE. In the group performance 
method of instruction you or your assistants supervise directly the 
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work of a group of students. All of the students in the group perform 
the same operation at the same time. This method is well adapted to 
teaching the mechanical aspects of certain military subjects and may 
be used for training large or small groups. 

(a) WHEN TO USE. The group performance method is suitable for 
introductory training and instruction in basic subjects. It may be used 
after a lecture, discussion, or demonstration for the purpose of applying 
immediately the new ideas which have been presented to specific 
problems or situations. This method is used to a considerable extent in 
sh op instruction. You may use it to advantage when there is a lack of 
well-trained instructors; inexperienced instructors may act as assistants. 



(a) Determine the specific purpose which the exercise is to serve. 

(b) Secure and arrange all the necessary equipment. 

(c) Prepare an outline of the specific steps which will be followed. 

(d) Train your assistants in the parts which they are to play in 
the presentation. 

(c) Plan the most advantageous seating arrangement of the 
students for the exercise. 

In using the group performance method follow these steps: 

(a) Explain the purpose of the subject or activity showing its 
importance and value. Outline the process in order to insure 
student interest and to make certain that the students under- 
stand exactly what is to be done. 

(4) Demonstrate the subject or action explaining what is done 
and why. Present each step slowly. Encourage questions and 
show how each phase of the operation is related to every other 
phase as well as to the student's earlier training and experience. 

(c) Have the students imitate your demonstration. Use assistants 
to answer questions which students raise. 

((/) Correct errors yourself or through your assistants. After the 
student performs the operation correctly, have him repeat 
it until it is firmly fixed and he develops skill in its performance. 



(b) HOW TO USE. 

Planning ^or the use of the group perf 
the following steps: 



ormance method involves 
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4JL COACH'AND'PUPiL METHOD. The coach-and^pupil 
method of instruction supplements the group performance method. 
Students are paired off and act alternately as coach and pupil under 
your direction. 

(a) WHEN TO USE. The coach-and-pupil method is seldom used for 
introductory work, but it is well adapted to training students who have 
mastered basic techniques. 

(h) HOW TO USE. 

Preparing the exercise includes the following procedures: 

(a) Plan the process to be taught. If desirable, arrange in advance 
the pairs of students who are to work together. 

(A) Inform your assistants of the procedure for conducting the 
class, and explain to them the work which they will do. 

(c) Arrange the steps to be followed in the proper order and plan 
for the time available. 

{d) Include only one specific operation at a time. The presentation 
of too much material results in confusion and retards the rate 
of learning. 

In using the coach-and-pupil method follow these steps: 



(a) Explain the purpose of the exercise to the students and outline 
the procedures to be followed. Point out the degree of pro- 
ficiency to be attained by the students. 

(Jb) Pair off the students and explain the part to be played by the 
**coach" and by the **pupil." 

(c) Demonstrate the process, or, if it is too long or involved, 
demonstrate the first step of the process and explain how and 
why it is done. 

{d) Give the students a chance to ask questions about the process. 

(c) Have each coach explain and demonstrate the work to the 
student assigned to him. 

(/) Require the students to execute the process and have the 
coaches correct errors. 

ig) Correct any errors made by the coaches. 
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(h) Reverse the situation with the coaches becoming students 
and the students becoming coaches. 

(/) After one step has been mastered, proceed to the next, follow- 
ing the same process. 

42. APPLICATOHY TACTICAL EXERCISES. 

(a) The application of tactical theory to stated problems is accom- 
plished by the use of applicatory tactical exercises. Such exercises may 
vary widely in scope, ranging from relatively simple exercises in which 
a squad or platoon participates to extensive field exercises for an Army. 
They may be carried on in a classroom or they may require many 
square miles of area. You have control of the entire process of planning 
and carrying out exercises which involve only your own students, and 
which are limited to relatively simple situations. In complex tactical 
exercises, however, your students will participate with those who are 
under the direction of many other instructors. 

(h) Applicatory tactical exercises may include the following types : 

Sand table exercises provide for the portrayal and solution of 
different types of tactical problems by using the sand table to 

represent the terrain, and models and tokens to represent military 

personnel, equipment, weapons, roads, bridges, etc. 

Map exercises and problems are used for solving a series of military 
situations in which tactical theory is applied to stated problems. 

Map maneuvers provide exercises in which military operations 
with opposing sides are conducted on operation and situation maps. 
The troop and military establishments, being represented by con- 
ventional signs and symbols, are generally placed on a transparent 
**overlay'' upon which continual and progressive changes can be made 
readily. These maneuvers may be one-sided or two-sided. You may 
divide your students into two groups with each group taking one side 
of the problem, or you may take one side yourself and have the students 
maneuver their forces against yours. These procedures develop both 
teamwork and competition. They also develop a high degree of effi- 
ciency in staff coordination. 

Tactical rides or walks are exercises in which a series of tactical 
and logistical situations are solved on the ground. The troops are 
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imaginary. The solutions generally are presented orally to the group 
participating. 



Terrain exercises are similar to tactical rides and walks, but solu- 
tions usually are in writing and are graded. Troops are imaginary. 

Staff rides or walks are exercises in which practical staff operations 
in definite strategical, tactical, or logistical operations are stated 
and solved on the ground. 

Historical rides provide for the study of past military operations 
on the ground where the operations took place. 

Field exercises are conducted in the field under simulated war 
conditions. The troops and armament on one side are actually 
present in full or in part. The enemy troops are imaginary or are out- 
lined. When the troops present in field exercises consist only of com- 
mand, staff, and communication personnel, field exercises are called 
command post exercises. 

Field maneuvers are similar to field exercises, but the troops and 
armament of both sides are present. 

(c) In all of the various types of tactical exercises the following points 
must be remembered. 

2^ Exercises of this type should be introduced 
only after sufficient preparotions hove been 
made to carry out the exercises intelligently. 

The preparation of men and equipment must 
be thorough. 

\ 3« '^^^ exercises must be intelligently directed 
and controlled. 

The exercises should approximate octual com- 
bat conditions as closely as possible. 




A critique should be held after each exercise 
in order to point out errors and to present 
correct solutions. 
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43. IMPORTANCE OF QUJBSTWNS. To do a good job as 
an instructor, you must master ihe art of guesiioning. You may use 
informalional questions to test memory o r smjcsliDe questions to force 
the student to do constructive thinking. l<inowing when and how to 
use questions and how to encourage students to use them will contribute 
materially to your success as a teacher. Two factors which might lead 
to successful questioning are the FORM of the questions and the USE 
to which questions are put. You may use questions to serve a number 
of purposes. 

(a) To arouse interest. 

(b) To claim the attention of inattentive students. 

(c) To determine if the students understand your instructions and 
assigrmients. 

(d) To direct the observations of students* 

(c) To help the students to analyze the steps in a process. 

(/) To detect errors and points that are misunderstood. 

Q) To correct errors and points of uncertainty. 

(A) To develop a lesson by the inductive process. 

(i) To summarize and review the main points of a lesson. 

(y) To test the effectiveness of your teaching. 
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44. CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE 
QUESTION m (a) Every question must have a specific purpose. You 
will use different types of questions for testing the effectiveness of your 
teaching, for arousing interest, or for claiming the attention of an 
inattentive student. 

{h) You should state each question in a way that allows only one interpret 
tation. Avoid asking two questions in one Avoid asking for opinions in 
connection with an informational type of question. 

(c) Every question should be in clear-cut correct English, and in terms 
that can be understood by the students. Students cannot be expected to 
read your mind, or to determine by intuition what it is you are thinking 
about, or to guess what it is you want them to say in answering your 
questions. If it is apparent that the students do not understand your 
question, rephrase it immediately in language which will be understood. 

(d) Your questions should be geared to the ability of the class. They should 
not be too easy or too difficult, but should be on the level of development 
which the class has attained. 

(e) Your questions should be phrased in a way that will require definite 
answers and not allow the students to "beat around the bush." For 
example, ask, **Why is mustard gas a vesicant?" rather than **Do you 
think mustard gas can cause damage and what type?" 

(J) Typically, the question should not require an answer in the words 
of the text or in the exact words that you have used. It should call for 
thinking rather than parrot-like statements. 

(g) You should avoid questions that encourage guesswork, such as those 
which require a ''yes' or **no" answer. Ask leading questions that 
stimulate discussion by the students. For example, from time to time, 
use such questions as: **Do you agree?", "Does anyone disagreee?", 
"Would you like further explanation?", "Is that the best method?". 
Use questions that include the words "why," "where," "who," "what." 
"when" and "how." Remember the jingle: 
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45. HOVr TO USE QUESTIONS, (a) Address your questions 



to the entire class. 

(A) Distribute your questions among all members of your class. Avoid 
dialogues between yourself and one student. Do not use a set order, 
such as an alphabetical list or a seating chart, in asking questions. 

(c) Group your questions around central or basic ideas and use them 
to contribute to the progress of the lesson. 

(d) Ask your questions in a natural tone of voice, but clearly enough 
for all students to hear. 

(e) Avoid asking questions that are likely to lead away from the subject 
under discussion. 

(/) Don't repeat questions for the benefit of inattentive students. 



46L STUDENT QUESTIONS, Questions asked by students 



are one of the best indications of the progress of your class. 

(a) Often students will raise points that you believe have been covered 
satisfactorily. This indicates that you have not covered the material 
thoroughly or that some students are lagging behind the general 
progress of the class. 

(b) Again, students may ask for more detailed information, which 
indicates special interest, or possibly that the particular student is 
more advanced than the general level of the class; or it may be that 
you are dealing with your materials in too elementary a fashion. 

(c) You must remember, however, that some students will ask ques- 
tions for the purpose of drawing you away from the subject, or in order 
to prevent you from asking them questions. Some questions will be 
irrelevant to the subject. Others will be too easy or too difficult. It will 
be necessary for you to decide when questions are too difficult and 
should be postponed to a future place in the course, or when questions 
are too easy and cover material that you are certain has been explained 
adequately. 
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(d) When your students ask thoughtful questions, you know that you 
are doing a good teaching job. The questions you raise should set the 
stage for questions by students. 

(c) Occasionally ask students to answer questions that are raised by 
other members of the class. 

(J) When you are answering student questions, avoid the same mistakes 
that you want the students to avoid in answering your questions. 



47. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. In the above discussion 



of questions, the kinds of answers required for various types of ques- 
tions have been suggested. There are certain requirements of desirable 
answers, however, which your students should meet. 

(a) A student's answer to a question should be heard by the other 
members of the class. 

(b) In general, answers should be grammatically correct. 

(c) Answers should be direct and meet the requirements of the question 
exactly. Some answers go all around the point raised by the question 
but never answer the question at all. 

(d) Answers should indicate that the student understands the materials 
involved and is not merely answering on the basis of having memorized 
something he has read or heard. 



In general, you should not call for con- 
cert answers by your class except when 
using this technique for drill purposes. 
Compliment and encourage the student 
who gives a good answer to a question. 
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fa IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING AIM. As an Army 
instructor, you must make use of every resource and every idea which 
will increase the effectiveness of your work. Lectures suppleinented by 
charts, models, film strips 
and demonstrations get 
results. Conferences are 
vitalized when weapons, 
machines, equipments 
blackboards^ and models 
are used. Class interest is 
stimulated by training 
films. Such teaching aids 
contribute much to the 
teaching-learning process/ 
A number of suggestions 
for using various types of 
teaching aids are presented 
in this section. Remember, 
however, that t^ 
aii^n^^ c a n do mof^^^^ 
supplement your d^orts > 
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49. TYPES OF TEACHING AIDS. Teaching aids may be 
divided into two groups: (a) those which assist you in preparing to teach, 
and (b) those which help to present subject matter to students. The most 
important examples of the first group are Instructor Guides, Texts, 
Manuals, Conference Bulletins, Army Regulations and similar reference 
materials. The second group includes study guides such as "Basic 
Training Notes" and instruction sheets; demonstration troops; and 
visual aids including models, real objects, blackboard illustrations, 
charts, maps, sand tables, training films, film strips, and lantern slides. 
In some cases a teaching aid may be used in either of the ways sug- 
gested above; for example, texts and reference materials may be used 
for your own preparation as well as by the students to help them 
master subject matter. 

50. LISTS OF TEACHING AIDS. Basic Field Manual 2 U6, 
FM 21-7 contains references to publications and lists of materials of 
value for military training purposes including Field Manuals, Technical 
Manuals, Mobilization Training Programs, Training Films, Film Strips 
and related materials. Training Circulars supplementing FM 21-6, 
FM 21-7 are published periodically. A good source of bibliographical 
information is War Department Circular No. 25. It is revised periodi- 
cally. The "Military Review" published by the Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, always includes current infor- 
mation about military education, excellent book reviews and similar 
materials. 

You will find it advantageous to prepare a ''master list'* of teaching 
aids for your own guidance. In such a list include all of the teaching aids 
you use from time to time. Make notes summarizing devices which 
have proved to be successful and the conditions under which best 
results were secured. By maintaining a master list of this type, you 
will have available a ready reference for the selection and use of teach- 
ing aids. 

5JL INSTRUCTOR GUIDES. For assistance in the teaching 
of some courses you will be provided with directions for teaching set 
forth in Instructor Guides. Typically, such information is presented 
as the objective of the course, a schedule of class meetings, pertinent 
references and suggestions for conducting each class meeting. In some 
cases suggested lesson plans, job sheets, operation sheets and tests 
are included as well as suggestions in regard to the methods of teaching 
and the teaching aids which will be useful for each lesson. From such 
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guides you will receive many valuable suggestions for vitalizing your 
teaching. If none is provided, you may find it advisable to prepare a 
guide of this type for your own use. 



52. ARMY REGULATIONS, (a) You will find that Army 



Regulations and Directives constitute a most important source of 
information about military subjects. While they represent a rather 
formidable documentation of the rules governing the administrative 
procedures of the Army all this material is organized according to a 
definite plan. (See Sec. Ill, TM 12-250). A comprehensive index to 
Army Regulations was published in 1935. It is temporarily out of print. 
The best indexes now available are those which appear in AR 1 -6 and 
AR 1-10. The former is arranged alphabetically, and the latter by 
numerical sequence and groups indicating also the dates on which the 
various regulations were published and the number and date of the 
War Department circulars which contain changes. The system under 
which Army Regulations are organized is found in AR 1-15. 

(b) Army Regulations are published in a single system of numbered 
pamphlets, for filing in loose-leaf binders. Those regulations, which 
pertain primarily to a subject or to a subdivision of a subject, are 
published under one title, which in turn may be subtitled. For example 
all regulations pertaining to military education, are published under 
''Military Education." Then under Military Education, AR 350-5, 
there are many subdivisions. If you are searching for regulations on a 
certain subject, you should consult List AR 1-6 (an index) for the 
component parts of that subject. Army Regulations as a series, and 
each particular regulation, are presented in logical sequence. Duplica- 
tion of subject matter is avoided, and all regulations are uniform in 
their manner of presentation of a subject. Each Army Regulation title 
consists of two parts: the general title and the subtitle. Pamphlets are 
not numbered consecutively since blank numbers are left for future 
use. Each regulation contains pertinent cross references. A revised 
Army Regulation pamphlet ordinarily will bear the same number as 
the current edition. 

Army Regulations are grouped by series. For example, the 30 series 
concerns the Quartermaster Corps. A complete list of groups is pre- 
sented in Appendix A, TM 12-250. The main and subnumbers of an 
AR are printed in the upper outer corner of each page followed by the 
numbers of the paragraphs which are contained on that page. Each 
pamphlet is indexed by sections and by paragraphs, the section index- 
ing appearing at the beginning of the regulations. 
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53. TEXTBOOKS^ MANUALS^ CONFERENCE BUL- 
LETINS AND OTHER READING MATTER. Carefully 
prepared textbooks and manuals are among the most useful teaching 
aids. Conference Bulletins or Conference Course Bulletins are available 
for some subjects, each bulletm dealmg with the subject matter of a 
single topic. A series of such bulletins may become a text. When avail- 
able, such reference materials as dictionaries, encyclopedias, and tech- 
nical journals can be used in preparing your teaching materials. They 
can also be used by students for special assignments and outside read- 
ing. You will find it advantageous in many cases to provide students 
with course and lesson outlines, assignment sheets, reading lists, job 
sheets, list of definitions, and similar suggestions and guides for their 
work. Usually such material can be mimeographed for student use. 
(See Par. 13.) Often it is desirable to require students to prepare a 
notebook in which they summarize the principal work of a course. 
Basic Training Notes published as notebooks for certain courses con- 
tain charts, references, summary statements, diagrams and related 
material. When such * 'notes" are available they serve as the framework 
for student notebooks. 

/ The extent to which printed and mimeographed matter will aid in 
the learning process depends on several factors: 

(a) Are the materials legibly printed or mimeographed? 

(b) Are they written in language generally within the comprehension 
of your particular students? 

(c) Is the subject matter organized clearly enough for your students? 

(d) Do you help to interpret difficult reading materials for which no 
substitute is available? 

(c) Do you specifically relate reading assignments to the subjects 
under consideration? 

(J) Do you vitalize the lessons contained in reading assignments by 
means of appropriate visual aids, practical exercises, and other teaching 
devices? 

Q) Do you make advanced reading assignments to superior students 
and limited assignments to members of the class who are handicapped 
in their ability to read? In the latter case, do you try to compensate 
for this deficiency by making greater use of other teaching aids, such 
as illustrations and demonstrations? 

(h) Do you use tests and question periods to see what your students 
have derived from their reading? 
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In connection with every sand table exercise be sure that you have 
in mind a specific objective. The problems should not be too com- 
plicated. ELach tactical problem should have : 



(a) A statement of the situation, 
(i) One or more requirements, 
(c) A solution. 

((/) A critique. ^ 

In using the sand table remember that the main job is teaching rather 
than the presentation of an attractive display. (See TF 7-265 "Sand 
Table Preparation" and TF 7-266 "Sand Table Use.**) 




SI. TRAiNING FILMS. Training films and film strips, supple- 
mented by illustrated and printed manuals, constitute the primary 
visual aids for training the Army. Investigations have indicated that 
students show an average superiority of from 15% to 25% when films 
are used in training. Military training films are sound motion pictures 
produced specifically for use as aids in expediting and standarding in- 
struction in the Army. You will find a list of those available in FM 21-6, 
FM 21-7 "List of Publications for Training, Including Training Films 
and Film Strips.*' 

A. TYPES. Training film* may be divided into four main groups. 

BunCi. This type of film, intended for every Arm and Service, presents 
general factual information. 

Meehoilicfil. Films of this t3rpe explain the mechanical functioning 
j ^ or operating characteristics of weapons, materiel, and 

equipment. 



Tecliaiciil. 
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Films of this type illustrate the use of weapons aund equip- 
ment, and the actions of an individual or group in per- 
forming an operation or series of operations. 
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Tactical. These films illustrate the operation of basic combat tactics 
of the units of different Arms and Services. 

(4) Planning the Use of Films. In order to use training films to advantage you 
must select carefully the ones to use. Always preview films prior to class use. Then 
plan exactly when to use them, how to prepare students for observing them to best 
advantage, and how to evaluate results after the films have been shown. In selecting 
films consider such factors as the following: 

1 . Does the film harmonize with the objectives of the course? 

2. Will it help to achieve the purpose of the lesson in which it will be used? 

3. Which facts, ideas, or concepts will the student get from the film? 

4. Which skills will the film help to develop? 

5. Is the training film too broad or too narrow in scope? 

6. Is the information valid? 

7. Is it too long or too short a film? 

8. Does it cover the topic thoroughly or will it need to be supplemented in 
some way? 

9. Is the film appropriate for your students? Is it too elementary or too 
advanced? 

10. Are the situations shown in the film comprehensible and real? 

1 1 . Are the mechanical features of the film satisfactory? 

After having selected a film, plan its use as carefully as you plan any lesson 
and consider the same factors. (See Sec. II.) Decide exactly how you will prepare 
your class for the film and how to test the results of showing it. Arrange for the 
necessary equipment, the trained assistants who may be required, the room for 
y showing the film, seating arrangement, ventilation, etc. 

IU)/(c) Preparing the Class for the Film.Your class needs to be prepared as carefully 
for the showing of a film as for any other type of lesson. This can usually be done 

k\ / by explaining the purpose of the film and its relation to the current work of the 

t/ class, and by pointing out the main features of the film that you wish the class 
/ to observe. Usually best results will be obtained if you tell your class in advance 

/ that you will ask a number of questions which can be answered on the basis of a 
careful observation of the film, or will set up a problem which can be solved by 
observing the film with care, or will call for special reports based on the film. 
Only by proper preparation of your students can you use films to maximum advantage. 
Make certain that the members of your class understand that the film is for 
instructional and not for recreational purposes. 

(d) Showing the Film. During this period make no comments. Eliminate to as 
great an extent as possible everything which will tend to draw attention away from 
the film. 

(e) After Showing the Film. Test the effectiveness of the film as soon as it has 
been shown. Ask a series of questions in oral or written form. Conduct a brief 
discussion in which you present problems based on the film, or use an "Information 
Please" skit in which certain students act as experts while other students ask them 
questions based on the film. Summarize the principal features of the film before 
dismissing your students. In some cases it may be desirable to show the film a 
second time. 
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64. PURPOSE OF TESTING. When used properly, exami^ 
nations and tests represent one of the most effective techniques of- teacti- 
ing. Each test, like every other step in the training program, is impor- 
tant only to the extent that it helps to achieve the ultimate objective 
of the training program. Examinations may be used for a number of 
purposes, including the following: 

(a) Measuring student achievement. Examinations and tests are adminis- 
tered primarily to measure the student's command of the material 
covered. They are instruments by which you can measure the ability 
of the soldiers against the requirements of the military duties which 
they will have to perform. 

(b) Challenging the student. Although preparing to meet the ultimate 
test of battle is a powerful motivating force, the soldier needs a more 
immediate challenge to spur him to rapid mastery of the course material. 
This challenge can be furnished by examinations which relate to 
practical military problems. 
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(c) Determining the quality and effectiveness of teaching. Tests and 
examinations indicate points of weakness in the teaching program and 
pave the way for improvement. 

(d) Correcting student errors and fixing attention on their weakness. In 
addition to correcting defects in teaching procedures, tests will indicate 
to the students the areas in which they require additional study. 

(e) Summarizing and reviewing fundamental materials. Tests review 
the material covered in a class period, in a week, or in a complete 
course, and serve to summarize the subject matter and to fix it more 
firmly in the minds of your students. 

(/) Developing competition among the students. Examinations develop 
competition among students, and this tends to raise the level of student 
performance. Moreover, the individual student usually enters into 
competition with himself in an effort to do better work in each succeed- 
ing examination. 

65. INTEGRATION OF EXAMINATIONS AND 
OTHER FORMS OF INSTRUCTION. No examination, not 
even a five minute **quiz" or a performance test in a shop, should be 
prepared and given in a haphazard manner. Before you begin to prepare 
a test, determine th e exact purpose which it is to serve in your training 
program. For example, are you testing for intelligence or are you testing 
to determine the students' mastery of what you have taught? Many 
test questions can be answered on the basis of general knowledge and 
serve no useful instructional purpose. In some cases you may find it 
desirable to use some sort of test in connection with each class meeting, 
or after each shop or tactical exercise. In others, the subject matter 
or class personnel may be such that examinations should be given at 
less frequent intervals. By and large, you will find that examinations, 
whether formal or informal, can be used frequently to good advantage — 
especially at the conclusion of lectures, after the performance of prac- 
tical or tactical exercises, immediately after the showing of a training 
film, at the end of several days or weeks of instruction, at the comple- 
tion of sections of a course, and at the end of a course or courses. 
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66. CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE EX- 
AMINA TIONm For most successful use, examinations should fulfill 
the following basic requirements: 

(a) The student's ability to apply knowledge to practical military^ 
situations, rather than his memory of the things he has been taught, 
should be tested. 

(b) Examinations should be easy to correct and should allow for 
uniformity in grading and for fairness in comparing results. 



(c) The questions, problems, or exercises involved should be clear and 
definite. It is necessary to prepare questions that are to be given in 
written form with the same care as those to be presented orally. (See 
Section VII). Remember "Any question that can be misunderstood 
will be misunderstood'' (FM 21-5). Check each question carefully. 
If possible, ask another instructor to review the test to make sure that 
the language used is not ambiguous and that the questions are not^ 
subject to several interpretations. 

67. TYPES OF EXAMINATIONS. Tests may be classified 
according to purpose or method. 

(a) If classified according to purpose, the main types are as follows: 

Instructional tests, given at the end of a class period to review the 
work or to provide students with an opportunity to apply what 
they have learned. 

Progress tests, given at the completion of a unit of the course to 
measure the amount of material the students have mastered and 
the effectiveness of your teaching procedures. (These may also 
be considered instructional tests when they are used to indicate 
weaknesses or areas in which additional instruction is necessary.) 

Proficiency tests usually are given at the completion of a course 
or block of work to check by actual performance the ability of the 
students to do a whole job independently and satisfactorily. 

(Jb) If classified according to method, the main types of tests are oral, 
written, and performance tests. Oral and written tests are similar since 
they both involve questions and answers, and require the student to 
tell how much he knows and understands in regard to the questions 
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raised. Performance tests require the student to demonstrate his 
mastery of the material by actual performance. Written tests may be 
divided into two main divisions according to the type of questions used: 
the essay, "free answer/* or subjective type; the objective, or objec- 
tively scored type. 

68, ESSAY, ''''FREE ANSWER/^ OR SURJECTIVE 
EXABHINATIONSm The essay type of examination involves ques- 
tions which require the student to write out complete answers in the form of 
a sentence, several sentences, or a lengthy discussion of several hundred 
words or more. Examinations of this type are relatively easy to construct 
and to administer. Typically, the questions cover the principal sections 
of the course. Students are required to write answers that are as com- 
plete as possible in the time available. Such tests may be used most 
successfully in courses which deal with ideas rather than with skills. 
They are used for testing mental organization and reasoning ability — 
for example, in courses dealing with tactical and logistical subject 
matter. 

(a) The principal disadvantages of tests of this type are the following: 

They are difficult to grade with sufficient accuracy to allow for 
proper comparison of results: 

(a) Among members of the class. 

(b) With required standards. 

Relatively long periods of time are required to read and score the 
answers. 

(b) In preparing examinations of this type the following factors should 
be given special attention: 

The questions should test the student's understanding of the work 
covered and his ability to organize his knowledge rather than his 
memory. The questions should include such words as *Vhy," 
"give reasons for," "explain clearly," "outline, showing the 
proper relationship between," etc. The student's command of 
specific facts can be tested more effectively by the use of objective 
tests. 

The questions should require answers that test the student's 
ability to apply the material covered to practical military problems 
and to arrive at reasonable conclusions on the basis of the in- 
formation given. 
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The questions should test the student's knowledge of the relative 
importance of the material covered. The student should be graded 
on the basis of what he selects for inclusion in his answers and 
according to the emphasis given to important points in the subject 
matter. 

The questions should be stated clearly and accurately. If several 
points are involved, a question should be sub-divided. If emphasis 
should be given to a particular point, the question should indicate 
this specifically. 

Essay examinations should test the student's ability to plan his 
work and to budget the time allowed for the test. Appropriate 
weights should be assigned to each question according to its 
importance. 

A definite scoring procedure should be worked out at the time 
the essay examination is being prepared. 



69, OBJECTIVE TESTS, The objective test involves the use of 
short answers in the form of symbols, numbers, or a word or phrase. 
These tests can be scored with the use of a prepared key. The scorer 
usually requires no special knowledge of the subject if such a key is 
used. In constructing objective tests, place as much emphasis on ques- 
tions that require reasoning ability as on those which require only a 
knowledge of facts. 

(a) Objective tests have the following advantages: 

They may be scored with a high degree of consistency since they 
eliminate to a considerable extent subjective judgment or personal 
opinion in grading. 

Grades are easily stated as percentages or as points. If letters or 
other types of grades are desired, they can be calculated mathe- 
matically from very simple formulas. This procedure is now 
followed in grading the Army General Classification Test and 
many other tests now in general use by the Army. 

Objective questions can be answered quickly. 

They allow for a wide coverage of material. 

Once constructed they can be standardized and used for a number 
of classes. 
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(b) Many different types of objective tests have been devised. These 
include the well-known true-false type, multiple choice or best answer 
tests, check lists, tabular forms, completion tests, analogy tests, 
matching tests, and others made by a combination of two or more of 
these preceding types. In order to demonstrate the uses of these various 
objective tests, a number of illustrations are presented below with 
suggestions for their uses. By studying these illustrations, you will be 
able to adapt the various types of examinations to many different 
situations. 

The types of objective tests outlined below are applicable to either 
brief or comprehensive examinations. They may take simple or elabo- 
rate forms. They may be used for outdoor or indoor classes, and in 
connection with shop or tactical exercises. 

70. TRUE'FALSE TESTS. Oral or written statements are pre- 
sented and students are asked to indicate whether a given statement is 
true or false by circling for true, or "F" for false; by punching out 
a section of a card, or in some other manner. Studies indicate that it is 
best to use a plus sign ( + ) for true and the zero (0) for false. Spaces 
for answers should be placed before the statements. 

In constructing true-false tests, avoid negative statements. For 
example, a statement like "It is not unusual for a soldier to refuse to 
accept . . is so thoroughly confusing that it reduces the validity of 
the examination. Avoid having two ideas in one statement, especially 
if half of the statement is right and half of it is wrong. Also avoid the 
use of words which tend to give away the answers to the question. For 
example, the use of "always" or "never" usually indicates a false state- 
ment. On the other hand, such words as "usually" or "sometimes" 
typically indicate a true statement. 

The statements used should be as specific as possible. Employ com- 
monly used words and simple sentences. Short statements are Preferable 
to lorn ones . Statements should not be ambiguous and should be defi- 
nitely true or false, unless you are using them as a method for starting 
a discussion. In some cases, you may wish to mix a few doubtful state- 
ments with true and false statements, b ut advise the students to mark 
such statements with a special svmbol/ln grading the true-false test^ 
the final score is usually the number of points correct, or the number of 
points correct minus the number of points incorrect. Questions whicJ 
are not attempted are not counted as incorrect.^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Indicate by marking(+) if True or(0)if False whether 
you consider the following statement true or false: 



The Quartermaster Corps is under the 

direction and control of the Commanding General, 
Services of Supply. 

Indicate by marking(+)for correct and(0)for incorrect, 
whether the following illustration indicates the 
^■r insignia worn by a Brigadier General. 



Similarly, a series of illustrations can be shown using charts, actual 
machinery, still pictures and films, and asking questions orally which 
can be answered by means of an answer card. 



ZL MULTIPLE CHOICE OR BEST ANSWER TEST. 



Orol or written statements or questions are presented with 
three, four, or five possible answers and the student is asked 
to select the answer he considers best. In preparing multiple 
choice questions, use alternative answers that are reasonably 
plausible. 

Remember that the student is expected to select the best answer. 
Avoid statements that are obviously not applicable or those which 
merely amuse the student. Avoid the use of weak alternatives. Make all 
of the alternatives reasonably comparable in length. In a multiple 
choice question which includes one long statement and three short 
ones, it is very likely that the long statement is the one which is correct 
because it is carefully qualified. Avoid statements which do not fit the 
sentence involved; if the choices are stated as a part of a complete 
sentence, each choice should fit exactly into the sentence. Also avoid 
giving away the correct answer by using **a" or **an." For instance 

such a statement as 'The insignia worn by a Colonel is an " 

and the choices are **star," **bar," or "eagle," the student can obviously 
guess the correct answer. In grading, the number of correct answers 
usually is counted. Weights may or may not be assigned to each 
question. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: 



Indicate by a check mark (V ) the answer you consider 
best. The salute is rendered before the person to be 
saluted approaches closer than: 

30 paces 

20 paces 

12 paces 

6 paces 



z 



Circle the number which indicates the best answer. 
Which of the following cities is the headquarters of the 
4th Service Command? 

Q) Atlanta 

2. Richmond 

3. Charleston 

4. Birmingham 

In the space provided, place the number which indicates 
the appropriate answer: 

On a map this figure is used to indicate: 

Ploce Answer «^ 1 , j . F Company 22nd Inf. 

22 2. F Company 22nd F. A. 
3. 1 St Company 22nd F. A. 



Here: 

m 




72. CHECK LIST TESTS. The check list is a variation of the 
'^multiple choice'' type. It provides for the selection of several answers 
from a number presented, rather than only one best answer. Check 
lists are usually graded as the number of answers correct, or in some 
cases the number correct minus the number incorrect. 

ILLUSTRATION 

Indicate by a check mark (V) which of the following 
are supply services of the Services of Supply: 

_ Corps of Engineers 
_ Signal Corps 
_ Quartermaster Corps 
-Chemical Warfare Service 
—Communications Command 



2: 
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73L TABULAE FORM TE8TSL A table is set up with cer- 
tain factors indicated in columns at the head of the table and the items 
to which these may apply listed at the left of the table. The student is 
asked to check the spaces which show direct relationships. 



ILLUSTRATION: 

Place (X) marks in the appropriate blocks after each 
type of gas if it is characterized by the factors listed at 
the top of the table. 





Blister 
(Vesicants) 


Lung 
Domoging 
Gdses 


Persistent 
Gases 


Mustard Gas 








Chlorine 








Lewisite 








Phosgene 








Titanium Tetrachloride 









74. SINGLE ANSWEE AND COMPLETION TYPES. 

A sentence is presented with a word or phrase omitted and the student 
is asked to supply it in the appropriate space. The sentence may be 
given in oral or written form. Also short problems may be set up in this 
form. In preparing a question of this type be certain that the student 
will understand exactly the type of answer which is expected. For exam- 
ple, the statement, *The insignia of a Captain is " probably 

should indicate that the answer is **2 silver bars'*. However, the student 
might answer 'made of silver" or **worn on the collar of the summer 
uniform" and his answer still would be correct. 



ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Supply the proper word or phrase in the following sentences: 

The first echelon of torfck maintenance is the resoonsibility of 

.h. Zy'^/t^^i^ ' 



This signal indicates thaK the driver is.plaryaing tc 
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The completion type of question can be used to retain in part the 
essay type of examination and at the same time increase the ease of 
grading by providing for more definite answers. For example, instead 
of **Describe in one hundred words the best method for selecting a 
bivouac site," use this form of question: "The following factors must 

be considered in selecting a bivouac site " 

"Of these the most important are " 

Or questions may be set up in the following forms: 

Check the spaces which indicate the correct answers: 
Gasoline is drawn into the pump: / 

When the diaphragm moves^ up y down. 

When the inlet valve___V^__opens / rlnsp.s. 

When the outlet valve opens V—— closes. 

By placing numbers in sequence, indicate the order in which fuel 
flows from the tank to the cylinders, starting with the gasoline tank as 
number 1 „ r-n 

^ pump inlet valve 
^ intake manifold 
^ [7] pump or carburetor tube 

^ tank to filter tube pump to outlet valve 
venturi sediment bowl 

75. MATCHING AND ANALOGY TYPES. Other objec- 
tive types of examinations have been developed and may be adapted 
to the requirements of Army instruction. For example, the matching 
form is often used to test knowledge of relationships. It resembles the 
tabular form. 

ILLUSTRATION: 

Match the two columns by writing the appropriate number in the 
space to which it applies. 

/ Base Depot 



0 gasoline tank 
[si pump chamber 
[y] carburetor bowl 



Intermediate 
Depot 

Advance 
Depot 



Established only when depth of 
communication zone is such as to 
require an additional echelon in 
the distribution of supplies. 

3 Used for storage and distribution 
of supplies of balanced stocks 
classified as to issue. 

I / I Used as wholesale establishments 
and should be organized and func- 
tion as such. 
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f Regulating | yy A traffic control agency estab- 

Station I y I lished in lines of communication 

through which movements are 
directed to and from combat zones. 
The analogy form is often used to test knowledge of relationships. 
In a sense it is an adaptation of the completion type. For example: 

Captain is to Major as Colonel is to 

Such statements usually are written in thi 
Captain : Major as Colonel : , 



form: 





76. PERFORMANCE TESTS. The skills necessary for the 
adequate performance of a job or a duty can be measured in a number 
of ways. One method is to analyze and break down those skills into 
component elements such as perceptions, manual dexterity, and similar 
qualities — and then test for the possession of those elements separately. 
Another method is to sample by oral or written answers to questions 
the soldier's knowledge of the terminology, tools, and performance 
involved. For training purposes, however, the best method is to evalu- 
ate as objectively as possible a sample of the over-all performance of a 
complex operation pertaining to the soldier's future duties. 

Performance tests should be based on a thorough study of the job 
or duty with reference to approved practices. Particularly in manual, 
physical, and mechanical skills, or in tactical operations, the most 
important consideration is the establishing of standards of performance. 
This does not mean that you have only to recognize or measure a 
man's work against superlative performance, but rather the process 
demands an appreciation and control of gradations of performance 
from the poorest to the best. You will find that it is most practical to 
grade performance in terms of five levels. 

Typically, students like performance tests because they feel that 
such examinations are fair and logical since they duplicate actual work 
conditions. 

[// A good performance test requires: 
' (a) Coreful onolysis of the job or duty for which 
the test is to be designed. 

{b) Sufficient length to include on adequote somple 
of the work covered. 
i (c) Uniform environment, problems, tools or weap- 
ons, and materials for all students in order to guar- 
antee fairness in comparing results, 
(if) Selection of practical and comprehensive prob- 
lems in order to capture the interest of the men. 
(e) Uniform administration. 

I (/) Objective scoring and a quantitative rating. 
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77. REVIEW AND CRITIQUE. Whenever possible exami^ 
nations should be followed by a discussion or critique. As was pointed 
out above, one of the main purposes of examinations is to correct errors 
and points of uncertainty. The examination serves the purpose of find- 
ing the students' weak points ; but only by a careful review of the exarnina" 
tion in a discussion and clarification of Questions raised cariyou and your 
students reap the greatest benefits from the examination. Discussions or 
critiques should follow the test as soon as practicable. Sufficient time 
should be allotted to the discussion or critique period to allow for clear- 
ing up all important points of uncertainty. 

78. SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS FOR CON- 
/STRUCTING TESTS, (a) Prepare a detailed outline of the 

materials to be covered in the test. 

(b) Select questions from the outline in terms of the relative importance 
of the various points. 

(c) Questions should be arranged in accordance with the sequence 
indicated by the outline, or in order of difficulty — from the easiest to 
the most difficult. 

((/) Tests should cover a wide range of the pertinent subject matter. 

(c) If objective tests are used, several kinds of questions, such as the 
true-false and multiple choice types, should be included; some students 
do not respond to certain types as well as to others. 

(J) Avoid ambiguous, controversial, or "catch*' questions. 

(g) Do not include questions which suggest answers to other questions 
in the test. 

(A) Avoid questions which can be answered by simple deduction with- 
out knowledge of the subject matter. 

(0 Scatter the positions of correct answers in objective tests. Avoid 
grouping several questions with answers in the same positions. Avoid 
an arrangement of correct answers such as 1,2, 3, 4, — 1 , 2, 3, 4. 

(y) In a true-false test, include approximately the same number of true 
and false statements. 

(k) Construct objective tests in such a manner that a key can be used 
in grading. 

(/) Avoid complicated directions in administering tests. 

(m) In constructing essay tests, list the points you expect to be covered 

Vin the answers to each question. Weight these points according to 
importance in order to increase the accuracy of your grading. 
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79, MEANING OF CRADESL A grade is an estimate which 
you make of the achievement of a student in relation to: 

(a) The quality of work done by all members of the class. 

(h) The standard of performance set for the group, 

A **raw score/' which is simply the number of right answers, means 
little unless interpreted in terms of what the entire class does or in 
terms of the general standards which have been set. In other words, a 
mark or grade can be anything you want it to represent. On the basis 
of a test, you might mark a student as ^'Excellent" while another 
instructor might give him some other grade. Because words may have 
different meanings to different people, they have definite limitations 
as grades. Hence, numbers, letters, or symbols which are carefully 
defined should be used as grades. To do an accurate job of grading, 
all factors in the situation must be broken down, and the student's 
knowledge or grasp of the subject must be separated from factors like 
the personality of the student, the neatness of his work, and others. 
Each of the relevant factors should be given a proper weight for use 
in determining the student's total ability to do the job for which he is 
being trained, 
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80, PURPOSE OF GRADES, Grades help you in your teach- 
ing by: 

Developing competition among students. 

Calling attention to sub-standard work and needed remedial 
instruction. 

Identifying superior students who may be called on for assistance 
in remedial and other instruction. 

Aiding in the correct placement of men. 

8L FACTORS INVOLVED IN GRADING. Basically, a 
grading system should reflect the student's ability to perform the duties 
for which he is being trained. Those factors should be stressed which 
are important for the work which the students will be required to do. 
For most types of Army training three factors should be considered 
in grading: 

(a) The student's mastery of the theoretical aspect of the subject matter 
involved, as reflected by classroom work and by oral and written 
examinations. 

ib) The student's mastery of th e practical aspects of the subject matter, 
as reflected by performance tests, working habits, and participation in 
practical and tactical exercises. 

(c) The student' s personality, as reflected by his attitude, capacity for 
leadership, adaptability, cooperative spirit, and related factors. 

Relative weights to be given to each of these factors should be 
determined by the importance of each factor in the particular duty or 
job for which the student is being trained. This requires a careful 
analysis of the job or duty in terms of what the student must be able to do 
and what he must know. 1^ or example, an officer candidate must be 
graded in a manner which will reflect his ability to function as an 
officer. His command of the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
subject matter involved is important, but personality factors such as 
his leadership qualifications, his adaptability, and his capacity to 
cooperate with others must be given special consideration. On the 
other hand, a cook should be graded on the basis of his mastery of the 
theoretical and, especially, the practical aspects of cooking. Personality 
factors have little or no bearing on his duties. 

82. REQUIREMENTS OF A PRACTICAL GRADING 
SYSTEHfm Primarily, a grading system should serve to separate 
qualified from unqualified students. That is, those who are capable of 
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proceeding to the next course or phase of training, or those who are 
competent to perform a job or duty, must be separated from those who 
are not. In addition, it may be necessary to divide the qualified group 
further for placement purposes so as to indicate not only that the mini- 
mum requirements for advancement or performance on the job have 
been met, but also the extent to which such minimum requirements 
have been exceeded. Finally, it may be necessary to determine how far 
short of the desired standards the unqualified students fall in order to 
know whether they should be given additional opportunity to qualify, 
shifted to other work, or assigned to other training programs. Hence, it 
is necessary to establish: 

(a) The standards which will separate the qualified from the un- 
qualified students. 

(b) The subdivisions of each group to the extent necessary to meet 
the needs of the training situation. For example, in the grading of 
officer candidates, it may be desirable to determine whether the 
qualified candidates are average, above average, or outstanding. y 

83, DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES, In case large groups are 
involved, about half of the students generally will be found to possess 
average ability, approximately one-fifth somewhat above average 
ability, another one-fifth somewhat below the average, a few will be 
outstanding, and a small number will be far below the average ability. 
However, the grades in your particular class probably will follow such 
a distribution only if several hundred students or more are involved. 
In a small class it is possible for all the students to receive grades that 
are high or low. If the subject matter is relatively simple, or the stand- 
ard of performance required is relatively low, or the group of students 
involved possesses outstanding ability, the grades in your class will 
tend to be high. On the other hand, if the subject matter is highly tech- 
nical or advanced, or if the standard of performance is high, or if the 
students involved have limited ability, the grades will tend to be low. 

84, METHOD OF GRADING, Grades may be stated in 
terms of numbers, percentages, letters, symbols, or words. Generally, 
grading systems with numbers ranging from I to 10 or from 1 to 100 
are used. If letters are used, grades frequently range from "A" to **E" 
or *T'' with ''C" interpreted as an average grade. . 

Regardless of the specific system used, the value of the particular! 
method of grading followed will depend on the accuracy with which j 
the various numbers, letters or symbols are defined and the uniformity/ 
with which the system is applied by all instructors. / 
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L RESPONSIBIUTY OF TRAINING DIRECTORS. 

The following discussion is directed primarily to training supervisors 
and training officers. Whether you are an **S-3/' a company com- 
mander, or a civilian training supervisor, whether you direct 5 or 500 
instructors, you possess a direct responsibility for the quality and effec- 
tiveness of the instruction being carried on by your staff. 

Do not assume that sound methods of training will be followed 
automatically by your instructional staff; you must make sure of it. 
Nor should you assume that the distribution of this handbook, or 
other manuals, will guarantee the development and application of 
effective teaching methods. After carefully selecting your instructors, 
you must direct and supervise their activities, appraise their effective- 
ness, find their weak points, and guide them to desired standards of 
performance. 

2. SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS, In order to select 
instructors who are able to do a successful training job, you must be 
familiar with the principal qualifications of a good instructor. In gen- 
eral, these qualifications include the following: 

(a) PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

1. An even and agreeable tempera- 5. A pleasant, forceful, clear voice, 
ment. 

2. A neat appearance. 6. Self-control, courtesy, patience, and 

3. Physical vitality. 

Am Poise and dignity. 7. A cheerful and confident manner. 

(b) PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

1. Mastery of subject matter. 4. Ability to '*put over" instructional 

2. Knowledge of instructional meth- 
ods and procedures. 

3. Ability to motivate and interest 
students. 



5. Enthusiasm and pride in work. 



The degree to which an individual has mastered the subject which 
is to be taught can be determined by examinations. His knowledge of 
instructional methods and techniques can be determined in a similar 
manner. However, most of the other items listed above are of an in- 
tangible and subjective nature. There are few examinations for testing 
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specific personality and character qualifications. Consequently, these 
factors must be determined largely by personal interviews, and you 
will have to exercise your best judgment in such cases. 

3. TRAINING NEW INSTRUCTORS. In some cases, it 
may be possible to train new instructors both in subject matter and in 
methods of teaching before they begin their work as instructors. You 
may set up a special course or courses which potential instructors are 
required to complete satisfactorily before they begin teaching. You may 
require inexperienced instructors to work as assistants to more expe- 
rienced teachers; that is, to serve a period of apprenticeship before they 
begin teaching. Such a program provides for reviewing subject matter 
as well as for training in teaching methods and procedures. Generally 
it is easier to select men who have an adequate knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be taught, particularly if it is highly technical, and train them 
to be competent instructors than to select from another field competent 
teachers and give them the required training in the subject matter to 
be taught. 

Instructors may be trained on the job by (a) individual conferences 
after observation of their work, (b) group conferences or clinics, and 
(c) short courses in teaching methods or in subject matter. 

Before you can correct inefficient instructional methods, however, 
you must determine the main points of weakness in the teaching 
program. The conditions that require attention will determine in part 
the types of methods selected for improving the quality of instruction. 

4. ORSERVING THE WORK OF INSTRUCTORS. 

By careful inspection and observation of the work of instructors, you 
or your assistants can detect the principal points of weakness and devise 
methods for correcting them. 

In observing the work of an instructor it is best to sit or stand in a 
place which permits watching the work of both the students and the 
instructor. As soon as you or one of your assistants begin observing a 
class, there may be a brief period of hesitation and self-consciousness 
on the part of the instructor. Hence, do not begin checking the various 
points in which you are interested until after this initial period of 
adjustment. In observing the work of a class, be careful not to interrupt 
or otherwise disturb the normal procedure of teaching and, learning. 
The process of observing an instructor will be facilitated by the use 
of a check list such as that shown above. It may be desirable to grade 
instructors on the basis of the factors checked in such a check list, as 
well as in the light of your general knowledge of their abilities. 
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principal problems which will be stressed in the different "clinics/* 
The number of meetings of each group will depend on the problems 
involved and the objectives to be achieved. 

In case very little time is available and the instructors are troubled 
by a number of different problems, it may be advisable to conduct a 
series of lectures for the entire group of instructors. Also meetings 
should be held at regular intervals for the purpose of discussing different 
problems and for suggesting various methods of improving the training 
program. To some extent such meetings will provide a means for dis- 
cussing teaching problems. Their principal value, however, is to build 
and to improve the morale of the instructors by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to contribute their ideas and suggestions for the betterment of 
the training program. 



8. SHORT COURSES IN TEACHING METHODS. 



A short course in teaching methods is a most effective method for im- 
proving the work of instructors. Such a course should be planned in a 
manner which will meet the needs of the particular training situation. 
It should include materials of the type outlined in this manual; how- 
ever, some topics may be emphasized to a greater extent than others, 
and, in some cases, some of the sections may be omitted entirely. Since 
instructors as well as students learn by doing," such a course should 
provide for the direct application of the materials presented — that is, 
through practice teaching. 

9. SUGGESTIONS FOR SHORT INSTRUCTOR 
TRAINING COURSE. The main objective of a short course in 
methods of instruction is to have instructors acquire knowledge of effec- 
tive teaching methods and skill in their use. Such courses may be set 
up for new instructors who have had little or no training or experience 
in teaching, and for instructors who have demonstrated on the job a 
need for supplementary training. The course should be conducted 
largely by the conference method and practice teaching should be 
emphasized. 

(a) In the first meeting of such a course, the importance of sound 
instructional methods should be emphasized. In order to stimulate 
interest, the members of the group might be asked to list the principal 
problems which students encounter in learning and the main problems 
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which instructors encounter in 
teaching. These problems can be 
demonstrated by the use of some 
such procedures as teaching how to 
tie an underwriter's knot; teaching 
how to thread and focus a film strip 
projector; teaching how to adjust a 
rifle sling; or some other relatively 
simple operation. Telling, showing, 
and doing methods can be demon- 
strated in this manner and the im- 
portance of selecting the proper 
method emphasized. Such a demon- 
stration also makes it possible to 
emphasize the need for careful prep- 
aration through lesson planning 
and analysis of subject matter. It 
also enables you to stress the im- 
portance of orderly and progressive 
procedures in teaching each lesson. 
Emphasize the following steps: 



I 



m 



•'^■^V•-■^>>•;'.>'.vV•^•l 



O 



Preparation of the student for the lesson. 
Presentation of the new knowledge and skills to be learned. 
Application of material to specific situations and problems. 
Test and 'check up." .-W^ v^>^^;.^«^-^^r;^; 

Review and critique. ■ • ■ •\' ■ : . , • . 




(b) For the second meeting of the class two or three members of the 
group may be asked to present demonstration lessons using such topics 
as "lesson planning*' and **analysis of subject matter," ^ ' 

(c) The same procedure may be followed for each succeeding meeting 
using one of the teaching steps outlined above as the main subject for 

- i^^xj ^^^^ meeting. If time is limited, two steps may be covered in a meeting. 
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{d) Each demonstration lesson should be limited to about fifteen 
minutes and should be followed by a critique. During these critique 
periods, the main steps necessary to teach a class effectively should be 
emphasized and in addition attention should be directed to proper 
methods of lecturing, demonstrating, conducting conferences, question- 
ing, testing, and using blackboards, chi^rts, and other teaching aids. In 
this manner, it should be possible to cover the main points outlined in 
the preceding sections of this manual, "putting them across" to the 
group through the use of demonstration lessons and discussions. If de- 
sired, members of the group may use for their demonstration lessons 
topics based on the subjects which they are teaching. 




iO. MAINTMiNiNG HIGH QUALMTY OJt MN^ 

STRUCTiON. While a program which provides for the detection 
and correction of errors in instruction at any one time or period is of 
great importance, provision for observing and analyzing the work of 
instructors a/ /re<7uen^ intervals is necessary for the maintenance of a 
sound program. Even the best instructors fall unconsciously into bad 
habits that require correction from time to time. Less capable instruc-- 
tors need more or less constant guidance. Further, a continuous pro- 
gram of this type helps to guarantee high morale on the part of the 
entire instructional staff. 
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II. MAiNTAINING HIGH MORALE. Instructors are 
one of the principal forces for building and maintaining high morale in 
the Army. Instructors cannot be expected to serve as effective morale 
builders if they themselves are not motivated properly. They must be 
impressed constantly with the vital importance of their work. They 
must be encouraged through proper recognition and be given an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. For example, give some instructors increased 
responsibility, ask others to submit course outlines and lesson plans, 
and in other ways let them help to build the training program. Also 
provide for some variation in the work of the instructors. In general, 
new experiences are welcomed. A too rigid work routine tends to destroy 
interest. 



12. SUMMARY. As a di- 
rector of training your 
relationship to your in- 
structors is similar in many 
ways to their relationship 
to their students. Not only 
is it necessary to select 
your teaching staff care- 
fully and to train and guide 
them, but you must build 
and maintain their morale, 
develop their enthusiasm 
for teaching, and encour- 
age them to do outstanding 
work. Remember that in- 
structors are one of the 
main morale building 
forces in the Army. Stu- 
dents will reflect the atti- 
tudes, morale, and stand- 
ards of their instructors. 
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f BIBLiOCRAPHIES. Basic Field Manuals 21.6 and 21-7 con- 
tain lists of War Department Publications such as Field Manuals, 
Technical Manuals, and Mobilization Training Programs as well as lists 
of Training Films and Film Strips, The Adjutant Generals Office revises 
this manual periodically and publishes pertinent training circulars 
Another source of bibliographical information is War DepartmentTrain- 
ing Circular No. 25. This too 
o/ the United States Army inc 

531 to 565. 'The Military Review," published by The Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, always includes 
current bibliographical information, excellent book reviews, and similar 
educational material. : 

WJUt DEPABTMSNT PUBLICATIOm. 

(a) BASIC FIELD MANUALS. 
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lical information is War DepartmentTrain- ,44^J^^ 
)o is revised periodically. Ganoe's History 
:ludes a '^Selected Bibliography" on pages ' '.^^^^^f^j^:^ 



FM 2l^5 Military Training. Washington. 1941. 

"This manual contains the basic instructions for the training of 
the Army of the United States/' It gives a general survey of Army 
training and discusses instructional methods and procedures, 
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FM 21-6, FM 21-7 List of Publications for Training, Including Training 
Films and Film Strips, Washington, 1942. 

The primary purpose of this manual is to keep military personnel 
informed of current publications and films and film strips that are 
available for Army training. This manual also contains material 
concerning the general construction of Regulations, Manuals, and 
Circulars, and a detailed study of the techniques of using training 
films and film strips. 

(b) TECHNICAL MANUALS. 

Q TM hi 000 Vocational Teaching, Washington, April 1942. 

The subject matter of this manual deals primarily with the teach- 
ing of technical and vocational subjects including discussion of the 
techniques of planning courses and daily lessons, testing, using 
visual aids, questioning, and adapting teaching methods to special 
requirements. 

TM 1 1 '450 Training Signal Communication Personnel, Washing- 
ton, March 1942. 

The technical information and procedure necessary for teaching 
signal communication personnel form the subject matter of this 
manual. 

(c) OTHERS. 

Index: Conference Course Training and Training Bulletins and 
Problems, Training Bulletin No. 131, Fort Benning, Georgia, The 
Infantry School, 1942. 

This pamphlet contains bibliographical information concerning 
the training bulletins published by the Infantry School. The mate- 
rial in these Training Bulletins is valuable to instructors planning 
courses of study and units of instruction. Each bulletin contains 
general training notes that include the objectives, reference books, 
visual aids, schedule, and period directions for teaching each class 
of a unit of study. 

OS 9'4l Manual for Ordnance Instructors, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland, The Ordnance School, March 1942. 

This manual was written for Ordnance instructors. Volume I 
summarizes methods of instruction used in Ordnance training, and 
Volume II deals with job analysis and course planning. 
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Training the Army Instructor, Sub-title: "Instructor's Lesson 
Plan and Reference Materials, Instructors Course/' Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, Training Service and Standards Division, The 
Signal Corps Replacement Training .Center, August 1942. 

Three parts or sections comprise this study: (I) Detailed lesson 
plans for the instructor of the course, including objectives, pres- 
entation, application, and tests; (2) Reference material which 
both the student and the instructor follow for each lesson; (3) 
Practical exercises following each lesson for the student to solve 
or perform. 

Testing Methods, "Teaching by Examinations," Washington, Mili- 
tary Personnel and Training Division, Office of The Quartermaster 
General, April 1942. 

This brief manual discusses the application of objective tests to 
Army needs. 

Davie, James C. — Supervisors' and Foremen s Handbook, Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, May 1942. 

A wide variety of instructor's problems such as duties, the learning 
process, relationship to subordinates, superiors, and associates, 
discipline, and the slow and speedy worker are discussed in this 
manual. 

3. OTHER GOVERNMENT PURLICATMONS, 

(a) FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Beckman, R. 0. — Manual for Leaders of Foremanship Conferences, 
Washington, Works Progress Administration, 1937. 

This manual is composed of two parts. The first is a brief discussion 
of conference methods, and the second is an outline for a foreman- 
ship training program. 

Federal Board of Vocational Education — The Training of Teachers 
for Trade and Industrial Education, Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1930. 

This manual deals primarily with the organization and operation 
of teacher training programs. Little attention is given teaching 
techniques, but the manual is a valuable reference for the subjects 
it covers. 

United States Office of Education — A Manual for Instructors in 
Civilian Conservation Corps Camps, Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1935. 
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Although it was written for instructors in CCC camps, this manual 
contains much information of value to Army instructors. It covers 
adequately a number of teaching techniques. 

^ United States Office of Education — Suggested Course Content for 
Supervisors in Their Training of Industrial Instructors, Misc. 
2491 VE-ND, Washington, Federal Security Agency, July 1941. 

This manual outlines the principles and procedures that will be 
useful to supervisors in instructing trainees in essential defense 
industries. Seventeen specific lessons which deal with instructor's 
problems are planned in detail. 

{b) STATE GOVERNMENT. 

^ McHenry, P. T. — Training Men in Vocational Schools for National 
Defense Industries, Charleston, West Virginia, State Department 
of Education, June 1941. 

The teacher's job of making a trade analysis, planning a course 
of study, and putting over a lesson are covered in this manual. 

^ Mork, T. H. — National Defense and Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Boise, Idaho, Idaho State Board for Vocational Education. 

The purpose of this manual is to serve as a ready guide for the 
novice instructor. The author includes suggested forms and plans 
for preparing to teach the lesson, managing the classroom work, 
and keeping the records. 

^ Nowak, John F. — The Class Lesson: A Handy Guide for Shop 
Instructors, New York, Board of Education, 1 940. 

This brief handbook outlines specifically the steps in teaching 



4, OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 

(a) PRINTED BOOKS. 

^ Allen, Charles R. — The Instructor The Man and The Job, Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1919. 

This book has become a classic in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. It is a pioneer work in the field. It contains a wealth of infor- 
mation regarding methods of shop instruction. 

^ Bagley, William Chandler — The Educative Process, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
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The author discusses learning that is based upon experience. His 
presentation of the techniques of teaching in the light of experience 
should be of value to Army instructors. 

Bundy, R. D. — How to Teach a Job, New York, National Fore- 
men's Institute, Inc., 1941. 

The primary purpose of this book is to ''p^^^sent certain techniques 
which are systematic and effective for teaching a job.'' It includes 
a discussion of the teaching steps: I Presentation, II Demonstra- 
tion, III Application, and IV Testing or Inspection. Very detailed 
explanations and illustrations of job analysis and lesson plan forms 
are presented. 



Cushman, Frank — Training Procedures, New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1940. 



Cushman describes his book in a sub-title which reads: *'A dis- 
cussion of the problems encountered in planning, organizing, 
operating, and maintaining efficient training programs in indus- 
trial, business, and public service organizations." 

Dent, Ellsworth C—The Audio-Visual Handbook, Chicago, 
Society for Visual Education, 1942. 

This book describes all types of visual aids and their uses. 

Fryklund, Verne C. — Trade and Job Analysis, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. 

Fryklund's book is one of the most recent publications in the 
field of vocational education. He discusses trade elements, analysis 
of subject matter, principles of teaching, and the use of written 
instructions. 

Hill, Warren E. and Ewing, Claude H. — Materials and Methods 
for Vocational Training, New York, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1942. 

This book deals with detailed information about the construction 
and use of trade analyses. It explains very clearly the methods of 
making instruction sheets (job, operation, assignment, information, 
and reference types). Numerous illustrations and examples are 
presented. 

Monroe, Walter Scott, et. al. — Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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This book contains information about statistical methods, meaning 
of scores, construction of tests and examinations, and the use of 
standard tests in the supervision of instruction. 

Officer s Guide, The — Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The Military 
Service Publishing Company, 9th Edition, 1942. 

The Officer s Guide is published as a source of information for the 
United States Army Officer. Chapters II and VIII deal with the 
educational programs and training procedures prescribed for Army 
personnel. 

Selvidge, R. W. and Fryklund, Verne C. — Principles of Trade and 
Industrial Teaching, Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press, 1930. 

This textbook covers thoroughly all phases of industrial teaching. 
The authors include a careful study of the processes of learning. 
Detailed information is given about the teacher and his job, and 
the student and his problems. 

{h) MANUALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Bass, M. Reed — Fifty Hints for Teachers of Vocational Subjects, 
Chicago, American Technical Society, Revised Ed., 1941. 

This concise and well-planned manual is a ready guide for teachers 
in vocational work. Bass describes the instructor as a teacher, as 
a manager, and as a supervisor. 

Benge, Eugene J. — Job Evaluation and Merit Rating, New York, 
National Foremen's Institute, Inc., 1941. 

This manual is designed to assist management in determining 
wage scales. The first section of the manual concerns the evalua- 
tion of the job, and the second concerns remuneration. Although 
the primary purpose of the manual is to solve wage problems, it 
will be of value to Army instructors who are compiling trade 
analyses. 

Gardiner, Glenn, et al — How to Instruct, New York, Elliott Service 
Company, July 1942. 

The short manual contains practical pointers for department 
heads, supervisors, and foremen. Each topic is presented in out- 
line form. 

Quartermaster Review Staff — Quartermaster Emergency Handbook 
for Officers, Officer Candidates, Enlisted Personnel and ROTC 
Students, Washington, The Quartermaster Association, 1942. 
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This is a handy guide for Quartermaster personnel who do not 
have ready access to Technical Manuals, Army Regulations, and 
other sources of information. It is prepared as a series of questions 
and answers. 

^ Technical Staff, The — Manual of Examination Methods, Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Book Store, 2d Ed., 1937. 

This manual, prepared by the technical staff of the University 
of Chicago, treats intensively the methods of preparing and admin- 
istering examinations. Fourteen test forms have been checked for 
validity and reliability. 

^ University of the State of New York, The — Suggested Job Sheet 
Units for Beginners in Machine Shop Practice, Albany, New York, 
The Greenwood Company, December 1940. 

This manual was designed to improve the available instructional 
material in the field of machine shop practice. Included in the 
manual are twenty detailed job series for a unit course in machine 
shop practice. 

^ Weidemann, Charles Conrad— //ou; to Construct the True-False 
Examination, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 



Part One of this manual deals with the administration of true-false 
tests. The second part concerns the content of true-false examina- 
tions. The author discusses the composition of statements, rules 
for punctuation, etc., limitations of true-false examinations, 
guessing factors, and prescribed forms for assembling items. 

Western Electric Company- Job Instruction: A Manual for Shop 
Supervisors and Instructors, Western Electric Company, Inc., 1940. 

This manual includes suggestions for analyzing the job, planning 
instruction, teaching, building of skill, and understanding the 
learner. 



Quartermaster Review — Washington, Published bi-monthly; Brig. Gen. 
R. H. Jordan, Editor; Quartermaster Association, Publisher. 

Military Review Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Published quarterly; 
Col. F. M. Barrows, Editor; The Command and General Staff School, 
Publisher. 
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Army and Navy yourna/— Washington, Published on Saturday; LeRoy 
Whitman, Editor; John C. O'Laughlin, Publisher. 

Army Ordnance — Washington, Published bi-monthly; L. A. Codd, 
Editor; Army Ordnance Association, Publisher. 

The Cavalry Journal — Washington, Published bi-monthly; Lt. Col. 
F. S. Jacobs, Editor; United States Cavalry Association, Publisher. 

Coast Artillery Journal — Washington, Published bi-monthly; Lt. Col. 
W. S. Phillips, Editor; United States Coast Artillery Association, 
Publisher. 

Infantry Journal — Washington, Published bi-monthly; Joseph L. 
Greene, Editor; United States Infantry Association, Publisher. 

The Military Engineer — Washington, Published monthly; Col. J. F. 
Bell, Editor; Society of American Military Engineers, Publishers. 

6. TRAINING FILMS AND FILM STRIPS. 

(a) TRAINING FILMS. 

O TF 7-295 Military Training. 

TF 7-265 Sand Table Preparation. 
0 TF 7-266 Sand Table Use. 

(b) FILM STRIPS. 

Q FS 1-63 Effective Study Methods 

FS 11-3 Film Strip Preparation. 
Q FS-8-43 Methods of Military Training 

For listing of additional training films, film strips and manuals, refer 
to latest editions of FM 21-6, **List of Publications for Training,'* and 
FM 21-7, **List of Training Films, Film Strips, and Film Bulletins," 
and the pertinent Training Circulars. 
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